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HUNTING SKETCHES. 



THE MAN WHO HUNTS AND 
DOESN'T LIKE IT. 



-•••• 



It seems to be odd^ at first sight, that there 
shonld be any snch men as these ; but their name 
and number is legion. If we were to deduct from 
the hunting-crowd farmers, and others who hunt 
because hunting is brought to their door, of the 
remainder ^'e should find that the ** men who 
don*t like it " have the preponderance. It is 
pretty much the same, I think, with all amuse- 
ments. How many men go to balls, to races, 
to the theatre, how many women to concerts and 
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races, simply becanse it is the thing to do ? 
They have perhaps, a vague idea that they may 
ultimately find some joy in the pastime ; but, 
though they do the thing constantly, they never 
like it. Of all such men, the hunting men are 
perhaps the most to be pitied. 

They are easily recognized by any one who cares 
to scrutinize the men around him in the hunting- 
field. It is not to be supposed that all those 
who, in common parlance, do not ride, are to be 
included among the number of hunting men who 
don't like it. Many a man who sticks constantly 
to the roads and lines of gates, — who, from 
principle, never looks at a fence, is much attached 
to hunting. Some of those who have borne great 
names as Nimrods in our hunting annals would 
as lief have led a forlorn-hope as put a horse at 
a flight of hurdles. But they, too, are known ; 
and though the nature of their delight is a 
mystery to straight-going men, it is manifest 
enough, that they do like it. Their theory of 
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hunting is at any rate plain. They have an. 
acknowledged system, and know what they are 
doing. Bat the men who don't like it, have no 
system, and never know distinctly what is their 
own aim. During some portion of their career 
they commonly try to ride hard, and sometimes 
for a while they wiU succeed. In short spurts, 
while the cherry-brandy prevails, they often have 
small successes ; but even with the assistance 
of a spur in the head they never like it. 

Dear old John Leech! What an eye he had 
for the man who hunts and doesn't like it ! But 
for such, as a pictorial chronicler of the hunting- 
field he would have had no fame. Briggs, I fancy, 
in his way did Uke it. Briggs was a fuU-blooded, 
up-apt, awkward, sanguine man, who was able 
to like anything, from gin and water upwards. 
But with how many a wretched companion of 
Briggs' are we not familiar? men as to whom 
any girl of eighteen would swear from the form 
of his visage and the carriage of his legs as he 
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sits on his horse that he was seeking honour 
where honour was not to be found, and looking 
for pleasure in places where no pleasure lay for him. 
But the man who hunts and doesn't like it, 
has his moments of gratification, and finds a 
source of pride in his penance. In the summer, 
huuting does much for him. He does not usually 
take much personal care of his horses, as he is 
probably a town man and his horses are sum- 
mered by a keeper of hunting stables ; but he 
talks of them. He talks of them freely, and 
the keeper of the hunting stables is occasionally 
forced to write to him. And he can run down 
to look at his nags, and spend a few hours 
eating bad mutton chops, walking about the 
yards and paddocks, and, bleeding halfcrowns 
through the nose. In all this there is a dehght 
which offers some compensation for his winter 
misery to our friend who hunts and doesn't 
like it. 

He finds it pleasant io talk of his horses, 
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especially to young women, with whom, per- 
haps, the ascertained fact of his winter employ- 
ment does give him some credit. It is still 
something to he a hunting man even yet, though 
the multipHcity of railways and the existing 
plethora of money has so increased the numher 
of sportsmen, that to keep a nag or two near 
some well-known station, is nearly as common 
as to die. But the delight of these martyrs is 
at the highest in the presence of their tailors ; 
or, higher still, perhaps, in that of their boot- 
makers. The hunting man does receive some 
honour from him who makes his breeches ; 
and, with a well-balanced sense of justice, the 
tailor's foreman is, I think, more patient, more 
4|dmiring, more demonstrative in his assurances, 
more ready with his bit of chalk, when handling 
the knee of the man who doesn't hke the work, 
than he ever is with the customer who comes 
to him simply because he wants some clothes 
fit for the saddle. The judicious conciliating 
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tradesman knows that compensation should be 
given, and he helps to give ifc. But the visits 
to the bootmaker are better still. ' The tailor 
persists in telUng his customer how his breeches 
should be made, and after what fashion they 
should be worn; but the bootmaker will take 
his orders meekly. If not ru£9ed by paltry 
objections as to the fit of the foot, he will 
accede to any amount of instructions as to the 
legs and tops. And then a new pair of top 
boots is a pretty toy ; costly, perhaps, if needed 
only as a toy, but very pretty, and more decorative 
in a gentleman's dressing-room than any other 
kind of garment. And top boots, when multi- 
plied in such a locality, — when seen in a phalanx 
— tell such pleasant lies on their owner's behalf. 
While your breeches are as dumb in their retire- 
ment as though you had not paid for them^ 
your conspicuous boots are eloquent with a 
thousand tongues ! There is pleasure found, 
no doubt, in this* 
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As the season draws nigh the delights become 
vague, and still more vague ; but, nevertheless, 
there are delights. Getting up at six o'clock 
in November to go down to Bletchley by an 
early train is not in itself pleasant, but on 
the opening morning, — on the few first opening 
mornings, — there is a promise about the thing 
which invigorates and encourages the early riser. 
He means to like it this year — ^if he can. He 
has still some undefined notion that his period 
of pleasure will now come. He has not, as yet, 
accepted the adverse verdict which his own nature 
has given against him in. this matter of hunt- 
ing, and he gets into his early tub with some 
glow of satisfaction. And afterwards it is nice 
to find himself bright with mahogany tops, 
buff-tinted breeches, and a pink coat. The 
ordinary habiliments of an English gentleman 
are so sombre that his own eye is gratified, and 
he feels that he has placed himself in the van- 
guard of society by thus shining in his apparel. * 
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And he will ride this year ! He is fixed to that 
purpose. He will ride straight ; — and, if possible, 
he will like it. 

But the Ethiop cannot change his skin, nor 
can any man add a cubit to his stature. He 
doesn't like it, and all around him in the field 
know how it is with him ; he himself knows 
how it is with others like himself, and he con- 
gregates with his brethren. The period of his 
penance has come upon him. He has to pay 
the price of those pleasant interviews with his 
tradesmen. He has to expiate the false boasts 
made to his female cousins. That row of boots 
cannot be made to shine in his chamber for 
nothing. The hounds have found, and the fox 
is away. Men are fastening on their flat-topped 
hats and feeling themselves in their stirrups. 
Horses are hot for the run, and the moment 

for liking it has come, — if only it were pos- 
sible ! 
But at moments such as these something has 
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to be done. The man who doesn't like it, let 
him dislike it ever so much, cannot check his 
horse and simply ride back to the hunting 
stables. He understands that were he to do that, 
he must throw up his cap at once and resign. Nor 
can he trot easily along the roads with the fat 
old country gentleman who is out on his rough 
cob, and who, looking up to the wind and re- 
membering the position of adjacent coverts, will 
give a good guess as to the direction in which 
the field will move. No; he must make an 
effort. The time of his penance has come, and 
the penance must be borne. There is a spark 
of pluck about him, though unfortunately he 
has brought it to bear in a wrong direction. 
The blood still runs at his heart, and he re- 
solves that he will ride, — if only he could tell 
which way. 

The stout gentleman on the cob has taken 
the road to the left with a few companions ; but 
our friend knows that the stout gentleman has 
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a little game of his own which will not be suit^ 
able for one who intends to ride. Then the 
crowd in front has divided itself. Those to the 
right rush down a hill towards a brook with a 
ford. One or two, — men whom he hates with 
an intensity of envy, — have jumped the brook, 
and have settled to their work. Twenty or 
thirty others are hustling themselves through 
the water. The time for a judicious start on 
that side is already gone. But others, — a crowd 
of others, —are facing the big ploughed field im- 
mediately before them. That is the straightest 
riding, and with them he goes. Why has the 
scent lain so hot over the up-turned heavy 
ground? Why do they go so fast at this the 
very first blush of the morning? Fortune is 
always against him, and the horse is pulling 
him through the mud as though the brute 
meant to drag his arm out of the socket. At 
the first fence, as he is steadying himself, a 
butcher passes him roughly in the jump and 
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nearly takes away the side of his top boot* He 
is knocked half out of his saddle^ and in that 
condition scrambles through. When he has re- 
gained his equiUbrium he sees the happy butcher 
going into the field beyond. He means to curse 
the butcher when he catches him, but the 
butcher is safe. A field and a half before him 
he still sees the tail hounds, and renews his 
effort. He has meant to like it to-day, and he 
will. So he rides at the next fence boldly, 
where the butcher has leffc his mark, and does 
it pretty well, — with a slight struggle. Why is it 
that he can never get over a ditch without some 
struggle in his saddle, some scramble with his 
horse ? Why does he curse the poor animal so 
constantly, — ^unless it be that he cannot catch the 
butcher? Now he rushes at a gate which others 
have opened for him, but rushes too late and 
catches his leg. Mad with pain, he nearly 
gives it up, but the spark of pluck is still there, 
and with throbbing knee he perseveres. How 
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he hates it! It is all detestable now. He can- 
not hold his horse because of his gloves, and he 
cannot get them off. The sympathetic beast 
knows that his master is unhappy, and makes 
himself unhappy and troublesome in consequence. 
Our friend is still going, riding wildly, but still 
keeping a grain of caution for his fences. He 
has not been down yet, but has barely saved 
himself more than once. The ploughs are very 
deep, and his horse, though still boring at him, 
pants heavily. Oh, that there might come a 
check, or that the brute of a fox might happily 
go to ground ! But no ! The ruck of the 
hunt is far away from him in front, and the 
game is running steadily straight for some well- 
known though still distant protection. But the 
man who doesn't like it still sees a red coat 
before him, and perseveres in chasing the wearer 
of it. The solitary red coat becomes distant, 
and still more distant from him, but he goes 
on while he can yet keep the line in which 
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that red coat has ridden. He must hurry him- 
self, however, or he will be lost to humanity, and 
will be alone. He must hurry himself, but his 
horse now desires to hurry no more. So he 
puts his spurs to the brute savagely, and then 
at some little fence, some ignoble ditch, they 
come down together in the mud, and the ques- 
tion of any further effort is saved for the rider. 
When he arises the red coat is out of sight, 
and his own horse is half across the field before 
him. In such a position, is it possible that a 
man should like it? 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, when the 
other men are coming in, he turns up at the 
hunting stables, and nobody asks him any ques- 
tions. He may have been doing fairly well for 
what anybody knows, and, as he says nothing 
of himself, his disgrace is at any rate hidden. 
Why should he tell that he had been nearly 
an hour on foot trying to catch his horse, that 
he had sat himself down on a bank and almost 
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cried, and that he had drained his flask to 
the last drop before one o'clock? No one 
need know the extent of his miseries. And no 
one does know how great is the misery endured 
by those who hunt regularly, and who do not 
like it. 




THE MAN WHO HUNTS AND DOES 

LIKE IT. 



The man who hnnts and does like it is an ob- 
ject of keen enyy to the man who hnnts and 
doesn't; but he, too, has his own miseries, 
and I am not prepared to say that they are 
always less aggravating than those endured by 
his less ambitious brother in the field. He, too, 
when he comes to make up his account, — when 
he brings his hunting to book and inquires 
whether his whistle has been worth its price, — 
is driven to declare that vanity and vexation of 
spirit have been the prevailing characteristics of 
his hunting life. On how many evenings has 
he returned contented with his sport? How 
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many days has he declared to have been utterly 

wasted ? How often have frost and snow, drought 

and rain, wind and sunshine, impeded his plans ? 

— for to a hunting man frost, snow, drought, rain, 

wind and sunshine, will all come amiss. Then, 

when the one run of the season comes, he is 

not there ! He has been idle and has taken a 

liberty with the day ; or he has followed other 

gods and gone with strange hounds. With sore 

ears and bitter heart he hears the exaggerated 

boastings of his comrades, and almost swears 

that he will have no more of it. At the end of 

the season he tells himself that the season's 

amusement has cost him five hundred pounds ; — 

that he has had one good day, three days that 

were not bad, and that all the rest have been 

vanity and vexation of spirit. After all, it may 

be a question whether the man who hunts and /^ / 

doesn't like it does not have the best of it. 

When we consider what is endured by the 
hunting man the wonder is that any man should 
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like it. In the old days of Squire Western, and 
in the old days too since the time of Squire 
Western, — ^the old days of thirty years since, — 
the hunting man had his hunting near to himi. 
He was a country gentleman who considered 
himself to be energetic if he went out twice a 
week, and in doing this he rarely left his house 
earlier for that purpose than he would leave it 
for others. At certain periods of the year he 
would, perhaps, be out before dawn; but then 
the general habits of his life conduced to early 
rising; and his distances were short. If he 
kept a couple of horses for the purpose he was 
well mounted, and these horses were available 
for other uses. He rode out and home, jogging 
slowly along the roads, and was a martyr to no 
ambition. All that has been changed now. 
The man who hunts and likes it, either takes 
a small hunting seat away from the comforts 
of his own home, or he locates himself miser- 
ably at an inn, or he undergoes the purgatory 

2 
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of daily journeys up and down from London^ — 
doing that for his hunting which no considera- 
tion of money-making would induce Viitw to 
do for his business. His hunting requires from 
him everything, — his time, his money, his social 
hours, his rest, his sweet morning / sleep ; nay, 
his very dinners have to be sacrificed to this 
Moloch ! 

Let us follow him on an ordinary day. His 
groom comes to his bed-chamber at seven 
o'clock, and tells him that it has frozen during 
the night. If he be a London man, using the 
train for his hunting, he knows nothing of the 
frost, and does not learn whether the day be 
practicable or not till he finds himself down in 
the country. But we will suppose our friend 
to be located in some hunting district, and ac- 
cordingly his groom visits him with tidings. 
**Is it freezing now?" he asks from under the 
bedclothes. And even the man who does like 
it at such moments almost wishes that the 
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answer should be plainly in the afi&rmatiye. 
Then swiftly again to the arms of Morpheus 
he might take himself, and ruffle his temper 
no further on that morning ! He desires, at any 
rate, a decisive answer. To be or not to be as 
regards that day's hunting is what he now wants 
to know. But that is exactly what the groom 
cannot tell him. ''It's just a thin crust of 
frost, sir, and the s'mometer is a standing at 
the pint." That is the answer which the man 
makes, and on that he has to come to a decision ! 
For half an hour he lies doubting while his 
water is getting cold, and then sends for his 
, man again. The thermometer is still standing 
at the point, but the man has tried the crust 
with his heel and found it to be very thin. 
The man who hunts and likes it scorns his 
ease, and resolves that he will at any rate per- 
severe. He tumbles into his tub, and a little 
before nine comes out to his breakfast, still 
doubting sorely whether or no the day "will 

2—2 
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do/' There he/ perhaps^ meets one or two 
others like himself, and learns that the men 
who hunt and don't like it are still warm in 
their beds. On such mornings as these, — and 
such mornings are very many, — ^the men who hunt 
and do not like it certainly have the best of it. 
The man who hunts and does like it takes him- 
self out to some kitchen-garden or neighbouring 
paddock, and kicks at the ground himself. 
Certainly there is a crust, a very manifest crust. 
Though he puts up in the country, he has to 
go sixteen miles to the meet, and has no means 
of knowing whether or no the hounds will go 
out. '' Jorrocks always goes if there's a chance," 
says one fellow, speaking of the master. ^'I 
don't know," says our friend ; " he's a deal 
slower at it than he used to be. For my part, 
I wish Jorrocks would go; he's getting too 
old." Then he bolts a mutton chop and a 
couple of eggs hurriedly, and submits himself 
to be carried off in the trap. 
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Though lie is half an hour late at the meet^ 
no hounds have as yet come^ and he begins to 
curse his luck. A non-hunting day, — a day 
that turns out to be no day for hunting pur- 
poses, — ^begun in this way, is of all days the 
most melancholy. What is a man to do with 
himself who has put himself into his boots and 
breeches, and who then finds himself, by one 
o'clock, landed back at his starting-point with- 
out employment? Who under such circum- 
stances can apply himself to any salutary 
employment? Cigars and stable-talk are all 
that remain to him; and it is well for him if 
he can refrain from the additional excitement 
of brandy and water. 

But on the present occasion we will not 
presume that our friend has fallen into so deep 
a bathos of misfortune. At twelve o'clock Tom 
appears, with the hounds following slowly at his 
heels ; and a dozen men, angry with impatience, 
fly at him with assurances that there has been 
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no sign of frost since ten o'clock. ''Ain*t 
there ?" says Tom ; " you look at the north 
sides of the banks, and see how you'd like it." 
Some one makes an uncivil remark as to the 
north sides of the banks, and wants to know 
when old Jorrocks is coming. ''The squire 11 
be here time enough/' says Tom. And then 
there takes place that slow walking up and down 
of the hounds, which on such mornings always 
continues for half an hour. Let him who envies 
the condition of the man who hunts and likes 
it, remember that a cold thaw is going on, 
that our friend is already sulky with waiting, 
that to ride up and down for an hour and a half 
at a walking pace on such a morning is not an 
exhilarating pastime, and he will understand 
that the hunting man himself may have doubts 
as to the wisdom of his course of action. 

But at last Jorrocks is there, and the hounds 
trot off to cover. So dull has been everything on 
this morning that even that is something, and 
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men begin to make themselves happier in the 
warmth of the movement. The hounds go into 
covert, and a period of excitement is commenced. 
Our friend who likes hunting remarks to his 
neighbour that the ground is rideable. His 
neighbour who doesn't like it quite so well says 
that he doesn't know. They remain standing 
close together on a forest ride for twenty minutes, 
but conversation doesn't go beyond that. The 
man who doesn't like it has lit a cigar, but the 
man who does like it never lights a cigar when 
hounds are drawing. 

And now the welcome music is heard, and a 
fox has been found. Mr. Jorrocks, gallopping 
along the ride with many oaths, implores those 
around him to bold their tongues and remain 
quiet. Why he should trouble himself to do this, 
as he knows that no one will obey his orders, it is 
difficult to surmise. Or why men should stand 
still in the middle of a large wood when they 
expect a fox to break, because Mr. Jorrocks swears 
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at them^ is also not to be understood. Our friend 
pays no attention to Mr. Jorrocks> but makes for 
the end of the ride, — going with ears erect, and 
listening to the distant hounds as they turn 
upon the turning fox. As they turn, he returns ; 
and, splashing through the mud of the now 
softened ground, through narrow tracks, with the 
boughs in his face, listening always, — now hoping, 
now despairing, speaking to no one, but following 
and followed, he makes his way backwards and 
forwards through the wo6d, till at last, weary with 
wishing and working, he rests himself in some 
open spot, and begins to eat his luncheon. It is 
now past two, and it would puzzle him to say 
what pleasure he has as yet had out of his day's 
amusement. 

But now, while the flask is yet at his mouth, he 
hears from some distant comer a sound that tells 
him that the fox is away. He ought to have 
persevered, and then he would have been near 
them. As it is, all that labour of riding has bee 
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in vain^ and he has before him the doable task of 
finding the line of the hounds and of catching 
them when he has found it. He has a crowd of 
men around him ; but he knows enough of hunting 
to be aware that the men who are wrong at such 
moments are always more numerous than they 
who are right. He has to choose for himself, — 
and chooses quickly, dashing down a ride to the 
right, while a host of those who know that he is 
one of them who like it, follow closely at his 
heels, — ^too closely, as he finds at the first fence 
out of the woods, when one of his young admirers 
almost jumps on the top of him. *' Do you want 
to get into my pocket, sir?" he says, angrily. 
The young admirer is snubbed, and, turning 
away, attempts to make a line for himself. 

But though he has* been followed, he has great 
doubt as to his own course. To hesitate is to be 
lost, so he goes on, — on rapidly, looking as he 
clears every fence for the spot at which he is to 
clear the next ; but he is by no means certain of 
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his course. Though he has admirers at his heels 
who credit him implicitly, his mind is racked by 
an agony of ignorance. He has got badly away, 
and the honnds are running well, and it is going 
to be a good thing ; — and he will not see it. He 
has not been in for anything good this year, and 
now this is his luck ! His eye travels round over 
the horizon as he is gallopping, and though he sees 
men here and there, he can catch no sign of a 
hound; nor can he catch the form of any man 
who would probably be with them. But he per- 
severes, choosing his points as he goes, till the 
tail of his followers becomes thinner and thinner. 
He comes out upon a road, and makes the pace 
as good as he can along the soft edge of it. He 
sniffs at the wind, knowing that the fox, going at 
such a pace as this, must run with it. He tells 
himself from outward signs where he is, and uses 
his dead knowledge to direct him. He scorns to 
ask a question as he passes countrymen in his 
course, but he would give five guineas to know 
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exactly where the hounds are at that moment. 
He has been at it now forty minutes, and is in 
despair. His gallant nag rolls a little under him, 
and he knows that he has been going too £ast. 
And for what ; — for what ? What good has it all 
done him ? What good will it do him, though 
he should kill the beast ? He curses between his 
teeth, and everything is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. 

*^ They've just run into him at Boxall Springs, 
Mr. Jones," says a farmer whom he passes on the 
road. Boxall Springs is only a quarter of a mile 
before him, but he wonders how the fjEumer has 
come to know all about it. But on reaching 
Boxall Springs he finds that the fiEirmer was right, 
and that Tom is already breaking up the fox. 
" Very good thing, Mr. Jones," says the squire 
in good humour. Our friend: mutters something 
between his teeth and rides away in dudgeon from 
the triumphant ma^r. On his road home he 
hears all about it from everybody. It seems to 
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him that he alone of all those who are anybody 
has missed the run; — the ran of the reason! 
''And killed him in the open as you may say/' 
says Smith, who has already twice boasted in 
Jones's hearing that he had seen every tnm the 
hounds had made. '' It wasn't in the open/' says 
Jones, reduced in his anger to diminish as tax as 
may be the triumph of his rival. 
. Such is the farte, — the too frequent fate of the 
man who hunts and does like it. 




THE LADY WHO RIDES TO HOUNDS. 



■•o*- 



Amonq those who hunt there are two classes of 
huntiiig people who always like it, and these 
people are hnnting parsons and hunting ladies. 
That it shonld be so is natural enough. In the 
life and habits of parsons and ladies there is much 
that is antagonistic to hunting, and they who 
suppress this antagonism do so because they are 
Nimrods at heart. But the riding of these horse- 
men tinder difficulties, — horsemen and horse- 
women, — leaves a strong impression on the casual 
observer of hunting ; for to such an one it seems 
that the hardest riding is forthcoming exactly 
where no hard riding should be expected. On the 
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present occasion I wiU, if you please, confine my- 
self to the lady who rides to hounds, and will 
begin with an assertion, which will not be contra- 
dicted, that the number of such ladies is very 
much on the increase. 

Women who ride, as a rule, ride better than 
men. They, the women, have always been 
instructed; whereas men have usually come to 
ride without any instruction. They are put upon 
ponies when they are all boys, and put themselves 
upon their fathers' horses as they become hobble- 
dehoys: and thus they obtain the power of 
sticking on to the animal while he gaUops and 
jumps, — and even while he kicks and shies ; and, 
so progressing, they achieve an amount of horse- 
manship which answers the purposes of life. But 
they do not acquire the lart of riding with 
exactness, as women do, and rarely have such 
hands as a woman has on a horse's mouth. The 
consequence of this is that women ts31 less often 
than men, and the field is not often thrown into 
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the horror which would arise were a lady known to 
be in a ditch with a horse lying on her. 

I own that I like to see three or four ladies 
out in a fields and I like it the better if I am 
happy enough to count one or more of them 
among my own acquaintances. Their presence 
tends to take off from hunting that character of 
horseyness^ — of both fsrst horseyness and slow 
horseynesSy — ^which has become^ not unnaturally, 
attached to it, and to bring it within the category 
of gentle sports. There used to prevail an idea 
that the hunting man was of necessity loud and 
rough, given to strong drinks, ill adapted for the 
poetries of life, and perhaps a little prone to make 
money out of his softer friend. It may now be 
said that this idea is going out of vogue, and that 
hunting men are supposed to have that same 
feeling with regard to their horses, — the same and 
no more, — ^which ladies have for their carriage or 
soldiers for their swords. Horses are valued 
simply for the services that they can render, and 
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are only valued highly when they are known to be 
good servants. That a man may hunt without 
drinking or swearing, and may possess a nag or 
two without any propensity to sell it or them 
for double their value, is now beginning to be 
understood. The oftener that women are to be 
seen ** out/' the more will such improved feelings 
prevail as to hunting, and the pleasanter will be 
the field to men who are not horsey, but who may 
nevertheless be good horsemen. 

There are two classes of women who ride to 
hounds, or, rather, among many possible classifi- 
cations, there are two to which I will now call 
attention. There is the lady who rides, and 
demands assistance; and there is the lady who 
rides, and demands none. Each always, — ^I may 
say always, — receives all the assistance that she 
may require ; but the difference between the two, 
to the men who ride .with them, is very great. It 
will, of course, be understood that, as to both 
these samples of female Nimrods, I speak of ladies 
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who really ride, — not of those who grace the 
coverts with, and disappear under the auspices of, 
their papas or their grooms when the work begins. 
The lady who rides and demands assistance 
in truth becomes a nuisance before the run is 
over, let her beauty be ever so transcendent, 
her horsemanship ever so perfect, and her battery 
of general feminine artillery ever so powerful. 
She is like the American woman, who is always 
wanting your place in a railway carriage, — and 
demanding it, too, without the slightest idea of 
paying you for it with thanks ; whose study it is 
to treat you as though she ignored your existence 
while she is appropriating your services. The 
hunting lady who demands assistance is very 
particular about her gates, requiring that aid 
shall be given to her with instant speed, but that 
the man who gives it shall never allow himself 
to be hurried as he renders it. And she soon 
becomes reproachful, — oh, so soon! It is mar- 
vellous to watch the manner in which a hunting 

8 
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lady will become exacting, troublesome, and at 
last imperious, — deceived and spoilt by the atten- 
tion which she receives. She teaches herself 
to think at last that a man is a brute who does 
not ride as though he were riding as her servant/ 
and that it becomes her to assume indignation if 
every motion around her is not made with some 
reference to her safety, to her comfort, or to her 
success. I have seen women look as Furies look, 
and heard them speak as Furies are supposed to 
speak, because men before them could not bury 
themselves and their horses out of their way at a 
moment's notice, or because some pulling animal 
would still assert himself while they were there, 
and not sink into submission and dog-like 
obedience for their behoof. 

I have now before my eyes one who was pretty, 
brave, and a good horse-woman; but how men 
did hate her ! When you were in a line with her 
there was no shaking her off. Indeed, you were 
like enough to be shaken off yourself, and to be 
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rid of her after that fashion. But while you were 
with her you never escaped her at a single fence, 
and always felt that you were held to he trespassing 
against her in some manner. I shall never forget 
her voice, — " Pray, take care of that gate." And 
yet it was a pretty voice, and elsewhere she was 
not given to domineering more than is common 
to pretty women in general ; but she had been 
taught badly from the beginning, and she was a 
pest. It was the same at every gap. '' Might I 
ask you not to come too near me ? '' And yet it 
was impossible to escape her. Men could not ride 
wide of her, for she would not ride wide of them. 
She had always some male escort with her, who 
did not ride as she rode, and consequently, as she 
chose to hava the advantage of an escort, — of 
various escorts -Bhe was always in the company 
of some who did not feel as much joy in the 
presence of a pretty young woman as men should 
do under all circumstances. . '' Might I ask you 
not to come too near me?" If she could only 

8—2 
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have heard the remarks to which this constant 
little request of hers gave rise. She is now the 
mother of children, and her hunting days are 
gone, and probably she never makes that little 
request. Doubtless that look, made up partly of 
offence and partly of female dignity, no longer 
clouds her brow. But I fancy that they who 
knew her of old in the hunting field never 
approach her now without fancying that they 
hear those reproachful words, and see that power- 
ful look of injured feminine weakness. 

But there is the hunting lady who rides hard 
and never asks for assistance. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to explain to embryo Dianas, — ^to the 
growing huntresses of the present age, — ^that she 
who rides and makes no demand receives attention 
as close as is ever given to her more imperious 
sister. And how welcome she is ! What a grace 
she lends to the day's sport ! How pleasant it is 
to see her in her pride of place, achieving her 
mastery over the difficulties in her way by her 
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own wit, — as all men, and all women also, must 
really do who intend to ride to hounds ; and 
doing it all without any sign that the difficulties 
are too great for her ! 

The lady who rides like this is in truth seldom 
in the way. I have heard men declare that they 
would never wish to see a side-saddle in the field 
because women are troublesome, and because th^y 
must be treated with attention let the press of the 
moment be ever so instant. From this I dissent 
altogether. The small amount of courtesy that 
is needed is more than atoned for by the grace 
of her presence, and in fact produces no more 
impediment in the hunting-field than in other 
scenes of life. 

But in the hunting-field, as in other scenes, 
let assistance never be demanded by a woman. If 
the lady finds that she cannot keep a place in the 
first flight without such demands on the patience 
of those around her, let her acknowledge to her- 
self that the attempt is not in her line, and 
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that it should be abandoned. If it be the 
ambition of a hunting lady to ride straight— and 
women have very much of this ambition,— let 
her use her eyes but never her voice; and let 
her ever have a smile for those who help her 
in her little difficulties. Let her never ask any 
one '* to take care of that gate/' or look as 
though she expected the profane crowd to keep 
aloof from her. So shall she win the hearts 
of those around her, and go safely through 
brake and brier, over ditch and dyke, and meet 
with a score of knights around her who will be 
willing and able to give her eager aid should 
the chance of any moment require it. 

There are two accusations which the more 
demure portion of the world is apt to advance 
against hunting ladies, — or, as I should better 
say, against hunting as an amusement for 
ladies. It leads to flirting, they say, — to 
flirting of a sort which mothers would not 
approve ; and it leads to fast habits, — to ways 
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and thoughts which are of the horse horsey, — 
and of the stable, strongly tinged with the rack 
and manger. The first of these accusations is, 
I think, simply made in ignorance. As girls 
are brought up among us now-a-days, they 
may all flirt, if they have a mind to do so ; 
and opportunities for flirting are much better 
and much more commodious in the ball-room, 
in the drawing-room, or in the park, than they 
are in the hunting-fleld. Nor is the work in 
hand of a nature to create flirting tendencies, — 
as, it must be admitted, is the nature of the 
work in hand when the floors are waxed and 
the fiddles are going. And this error has 
sprung from, or forms part of, another, which 
is wonderfully common among non- hunting 
folk. It is very widely thought by many, 
who do not, as a rule, put themselves in oppo- 
sition to the amusements of the world, that 
hunting in itself is a wicked thing ; that hunting 
men are fast, given to unclean living and 
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bad ways of life ; that they nsoally go to bed 
drunk, and that th^ go about the world roaring 
hunting cries, and disturbing the peace of the 
innocent generally. With such men, who could 
wish that wife, sister, or daughter should asso- 
ciate? But I Tenture to say that this opinion, 
which I believe to be common, is erroneous, and 
that men who hunt are not more iniquitous than 
men who go out fishing, or play dominoes, or 
dig in their gardens. Maxima debetur pueris 
reyerentia, and still more to damsels; but if 
boys and girls will never go where they will 
hear more to injure them than they will usually 
do amidst the ordinary conversation of a hunting 
field, the maxima reverentia will have been 
attained. 

As to that other charge, let it be at once 
admitted that the young lady who has become 
of the horse horsey has made a fearful, abnost 
a fiital mistake. And so also has the young 
man who fidls into the same error. I hardly 
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know to which such phase of character may be 
most injurious. It is a pernicious vice, that 
of succumbing to the beast that carries you, 
and making yourself, as it were, his servant, 
instead of keeping him ever as yonrs. I will 
not deny that I have known a lady to fall into 
this vice from hunting; but so also have I 
known ladies to marry their music-masters and 
to Mi in love with their footmen. But not on 
that account are we to have no music-masters 
and no footmen. 

Let the hunting lady, however, avoid any 
touch of this blemish, remembering that no 
man ever likes a woman to know as much about 
a horse as he thinks he knows himself. 



THE HUNTING FARMEK. 



Few hunting men calculate how much they owe 
to the hunting farmer, or recognize the fact that 
hunting farmers contribute more than any other 
class of sportsmen towards the maintenance of 
the sport. It is hardly too much to say that 
hunting would be impossible if farmers did not 
hunt. If they were inimical to hunting, — and 
men so closely concerned must be friends or 
enemies, — there would be no foxes left alive; 
and no fox, if alive, could be kept above ground. 
Fences would be impracticable, and damages would 
be ruinous; and any attempt to maintain the 
institution of hunting would be a long warfEire 
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in which the opposing farmer would certainly be 
the ultimate conqueror. What right has the 
hunting man who goes down from London, or 
across from Manchester, to ride over the ground 
which he treats as if it were his own, and to 
which he thinks that free access is his undoubted 
privilege? Few men, I fancy, reflect that they 
have no such right, and no such privilege, or 
recollect that the very scene and atea of their 
exercise, the land that makes hunting possible 
to them, is contributed by the farmer. Let any 
one remember with what tenacity the exclusive 
right of entering upon their small territories is 
clutched and maintained by all cultivators in 
other countries ; let him remember the enclosures 
of France, the vine and olive terraces of Tuscany, 
or the narrowly-watched fields of Lombardy; 
the little meadows of Switzerland on which no 
stranger's foot is allowed to come, or the Dutch 
pastures, divided by dykes, and made safe from 
all intrusions. Let him talk to the American 
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farmer of English hnntiBg, and explain to that 
independent^ but somewhat prosaic husbandman, 
that in England two or three hundred men claim 
the right of access to every man's land during 
the whole period of the winter months! Then, 
when he thinks of this, will he realize to him- 
self what it is that the English farmer contributes 
to hunting in England ? The French countryman 
cannot be made to understand it. You cannot^' 
induce him to believe that if he held land in 
England, looking to make his rent from tender 
young grass-fields and patches of sprouting com, 
he would be powerless to keep out intruders, if 
those intruders came in the shape of a rushing 
squadron of cavalry, and called themselves a hunt. 
To him, in accordance with his existing ideas, 
rural life under such circumstances would be 
impossible. A small pan of charcoal, and an 
honourable death-bed, would give him relief after 
his first experience of such an invasion. 

Nor would the English feumer put up with the 
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invasion, if the English farmer were not himself 
a hunting man. Many fEurmers, doubtless, do not 
hunt, and they bear it, — ^with more or less grace ; 
but they are inured to it from their infancy, 
because it is in accordance with the habits and 
pleasures of their own race. Now and again, 
in every hunt, some man comes up, who is, 
indeed, more frequently a small proprietor new 
ifto the glories of ownership, than a tenant fEurmer, 
who determines to vindicate his rights and oppose 
the field. He puts up a wire-fence round his 
domain,— thus fortifying himself, as it were, in 
his citadel, — ^and defies the world around him. 
It is wonderful how great is the annoyance which 
one such man may give, and how thoroughly he 
may destroy the comfort of the coverts in his 
neighbourhood. But, strong as such an one is 
in his fortress, there are still the means of fighting 
him. The fEurmers around him, if they be hunting 
men, make the place too hot to hold him. To 
them he is a thing accursed, a man to be spoken 
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of with all evil language, as one who desires to 
get more out of his land than Providence, — that 
is, than an English Providence, — has intended. 
Their own wheat is exposed, and it is abominable 
to them that the wheat of another man should be 
more sacred than theirs. 

All this is not sufficiently remembered by some 
of us when the period of the year comes which is 
trying to the farmer's heart, — when the young 
clover is growing, and the barley has been just 
sown. Farmers, as a rule, do not think very much 
of their wheat. When such riding is practicable, 
of course they like to see men take the headlands 
and farrows ; but their hearts are not broken by 
the tracks of horses across their wheat-fields. I 
doubt, indeed, whether wheat is ever much injured 
by such usage. But let the thoughtful rider avoid 
the new-sown barley; and, above all things, let 
him give a wide berth to the new-laid meadows 
of artificial grasses. They are never large, and 
may always be shunned. To them the poaching 
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of numerous horses is absolute destruction. The 
surface of such enclosures should be as smooth as 
a billiard-table, so that no water may lie in holes ; 
and, moreover, any young plant cut by a horse's 
foot is trodden out of existence. Farmers do see 
even this done, and Uve through it without open 
warfare ; but they should not be put to such trials 
of temper or pocket too often. 

And now for my friend the hunting farmer in 
person, — the sportsman whom I always regard as 
the most indispensable adjunct to the field, — to 
whom I tender my spare cigar with the most 
perfect expression of my good will. His dress is 
nearly always the same. He wears a thick black 
coat, dark brown breeches, and top boots, very 
white in colour, or of a very dark mahogany, 
according to his taste. The hunting fiArmer of 
the old school generally rides in a chimney-pot 
hat ; but, in this particular, the younger brethren 
of the plough are leaving their old habits, and 
running into caps, flat hats, and other innovations 
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which, I own, are somewhat distasteful to me. 
And there is, too, the ostentatious farmer, who 
rides in scarlet, signifying thereby that he sub- 
scribes his ten or fifteen guineas to the hunt 
fund. But here, in this paper, it is not of him 
I speak. He is a man who is so much less the 
farmer, in that he is the more an ordinary man 
of the ordinary world. The farmer whom we have 
now before us shall wear the old black coat, and 
the old black hat, and the white top boots, — 
rather daubed in their whiteness ; — and he shall 
be the genuine farmer of the old school. 

My friend is generally a modest man in the 
field, seldom much given to talking unless he 
be first addressed ; and then he prefers that you 
shall take upon yourself the chief burden of the 
conversation. But on certain hunting subjects he 
has his opinion, — indeed, a very strong opinion, 
and if you can drive him from that, your eloquence 
must be very great. He is very urgent about 
special coverts, and even as to special foxes ; 
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and you wiU often find Bmouldering in his 
bosom, if you dive deep enough to search for 
it, a half-smothered fire of indignation against 
the master because the country has, according 
to our friend's views, been drawn amiss. In 
such matters the farmer is generally right; but 
he is slow to communicate his ideas, and does 
not recognize the fact that other men have not 
the same opportunities for observation which 
belong to him. A master, however, who under- 
stands his business will generally consult a farmer; 
— and he will seldom, I think, or perhaps never, 
consult any one else. 

Always shake hands with your friend the fiArmer. 
It puts him at his ease with you, and he will tell 
you more willingly after that ceremony what are 
his ideas about the wind, and what may be 
expected of the day. His day's hunting is to 
him a solemn thing, and he gives to it all his 
serious thought. If any man can predicate 
anything of the run of a fox, it is the farmer. 
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I bad almost said that if any one knew anything 
of scent, it is the farmer ; but of scent I believe 
that not even the farmer knows anything. But 
he knows very much as to the lie of the country, 
and should my gentle reader by chance have 
taken a glass or two of wine above ordinary 
over night, — the eflfect of which will possibly be 
a temporary distaste to straight riding, — no one's 
knowledge as to the line of the lanes is so ser- 
viceable as that of the farmer. 

As to riding, there is the ambitious fiEtrmer 
and the unambitious farmer; the farmer who 
rides hard, — that is, ostensibly hard, — and the 
farmer who is simply content to know where 
the hounds are, and to follow them at a distance 
which shall maintain him in that knowledge. 
The ambitious farmer is not the hunting farmer 
in his normal condition ; he is either one who 
has an eye to selHng his horse, and, riding with 
that view, loses for the time his position as 
farmer; or he is some exceptional tiller of the 
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soil who probably is dangerously addicted to 
hunting as another man is addicted to drinking ; 
and yon may surmise respecting him that things 
will not go well with him after a year or two. 
The friend of my heart is the farmer who rides, 
but rides without sputtering; who never makes 
a show of it, but still is always there ; who feels 
it to be no disgrace to avoid a run of fences 
when his knowledge tells him that this may be 
done without danger of his losing his place. 
Such an one always sees a run to the end. 
Let the pace have been what it may, he is up 
in time to see the crowd of hounds hustling 
for their prey, and to take part in the buzz of 
satisfaction which the prosperity of the run has 
occasioned. But the fEirmer never kills his 
horse, and seldom rides him even to distress. 
He is not to be seen loosing his girths, or looking 
at the beast's flanks, or examining his legs to 
ascertain what mischances may have occurred. 
He takes it all easily, as men always take matters 
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of businoss in which they are quite at home. 
At the end of the run he sits mounted as quietly 
as he did at the meet, and has none of that 
appearance of having done something wonderful, 
which on such occasions is so very strong in the 
faces of the younger portion of the pink brigade. 
To the farmer his day's hunting is very pleasant, 
and by habit is even very necessary ; but it comes 
in its turn like market-day, and produces no extra- 
ordinary excitement. He does not rejoice over 
an hour and ten minutes with a kill in the open, 
as he rejoices when he has returned to Parliament 
the candidate who is pledged to repeal of the 
malt-tax ; for the farmer of whom we are speaking 
now, though he rides with constancy, does not 
ride with enthusiasm. 

fortunati sua si bona norint farmers of 
England ! Who in the town is the farmer's 
equal ? What is the position which his brother, 
his uncle, his cousin holds? He is a shop- 
keeper, — who never has a holiday, and does not 
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know what to do with it when it comes to him ; — 
to whom the fresh air of heaven is a stranger ; 
who lives among sugars and oils, and the dust 
of shoddy, and the size of new clothing. Should 
such an one take to hunting once a week, even 
after years of toil, men would point their fingers 
at him and whisper among themselves that he 
was as good as ruined. His friends would tell 
him of his wife and children ; — and, indeed, would 
tell him truly, for his customers would fly from 
him. But nobody grudges the farmer his day's 
sport! No one thinks that he is cruel to his 
children and unjust to his wife because he keeps 
a nag for his amusement, and can find a couple 
of days in the week to go among his friends. 
And with what advantages he does this! A 
farmer will do as much with one horse, will see 
as much hunting, as an outside member of the 
hunt will do with four, — and, indeed, often 
more. He is his own head-groom, and has no 
scruple about bringing his horse out twice a 
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week. He asks no livery-stable keeper what 
his beast can do, but tries the powers of the 
animal himself, and keeps in his breast a correct 
record. When the man from London, having 
taken all he can out of his first horse, has ridden 
his second to a stand-still, the farmer trots up 
on his stout, compact cob, without a sign of 
distress. He knows that the condition of a 
hunter and a greyhound should not be the same, 
and that his horse, to be in good working health, 
should carry nearly all the hard flesh that he can 
put upon him. How such an one must laugh 
in his sleeve at the five hunters of the young 
swell who, after all, is brought to grief in the 
middle of the season, because he has got nothing 
to ride ! A farmer's horse is never lame, never 
unfit to go, never throws out curbs, never breaks 
down before or behind. Like his master, he is 
never showy. He does not paw, and prance, and 
arch his neck, and bid the world admire his 
beauties ; but, like his master, he is useful ; and 
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when he is wanted, he can always do his 
work. 

fortunatus nimium agricola, who has one 
horse, and that a good one, in the middle of a 
hunting country ! 



THE MAN WHO HUNTS AND 
NEVER JUMPS. 



The British public who do not hnnt believe too 
much in the jumping of those who do. It is 
thought by many among the laity that the hunting 
man is always in the air, making clear flights over 
five-barred gates, six-foot walls, and double posts 
and rails, — at none of which would the average 
hunting man any more think of riding than he 
would at a small house. We used to hear much 
of the Galway Blazers, and it was supposed that 
in County Galway a stiff-built wall six feet high 
was the sort of thing that you customarily met 
from field to field when hunting in that comfort- 
able county. Such little impediments were the 
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ordinary food of a real Blazer, who was supposed 
to add another foot of stonework and a sod of turf 
when desirous of making himself conspicuous in 
his moments of splendid ambition. Twenty years 
ago I rode in Galway now and then, and I found 
the six-foot walls all shorn of their glory, and that 
men whose necks were of any value were very 
anxious to have some preliminary knowledge of 
the nature of the fabric, — whether for instance it 
might be solid or built of loose stones, — before 
they trusted themselves to an encounter with a 
wall of four feet and a half. And here, in 
England, history, that nursing mother of fiction, 
has given hunting men honours which they have 
never fairly earned. The traditional five-barred 
gate is, as a rule, used by hunting men as it was 
intended to be used by the world at large ; that is 
to say, they open it; and the double posts and 
rails which look so very pretty in the sporting 
pictures, are thought to be very ugly things when- 
ever an idea of riding at them presents itself. It 
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is well that mothers should know, — mothers full 
of fear for their boys who are beginning, — that the 
necessary jumping of the hunting field is not after 
all of so very tremendous a nature ; and it may 
be well also to explain to them and to others that 
many men hunt with great satisfaction to them- 
selves who never by any chance commit them- 
selves to the peril of a jump, either big or 
little. 

And there is much excellent good sense in the 
mode of riding adopted by such gentlemen. 
Some men ride for hunting, some for jumping, 
and some for exercise ; — some, no doubt, for all 
three of these things. Given a man with a desire 
for the latter, no taste for the second, and some 
partiality for the first, and he cannot do better 
than ride in the manner I am describing. He 
may be sure that he will not find himself alone ; 
and he may be sure also that he will incur none 
of that ridicule which the non-hunting man is 
disposed to think must be attached to such a 
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pursuit. But the man who hunts and never 
jumps, — who deliberately makes up his mind that 
he will amuse himself after that fiashion, — must 
always remember his resolve, and be true to the 
conduct which he has laid down for himself. He 
must jump not at all. He must not jump a little, 
when some spurt or spirit may move him, or he 
will infallibly find himself in trouble. There was 
an old Duke of Beaufort who was a keen and 
practical sportsman, a master of hounds, and a 
known Nimrod on the &ce of the earth ; but he 
was a man who hunted and never jumped. His 
experience was perfect, and he was always true to 
his resolution. Nothing ever tempted him to 
cross the smallest fence. He used to say of a 
neighbour of his, who was not so constant, 
*' Jones is an ass. Look at him now. There he 
is, and he can't get out. Jones doesn't like 
jumping, but he jumps a little, and I see him 
pounded every day. I never jump at all, and 
I'm always free to go where I like." The Duke 
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was certainly right, and Jones was certainly 
wrong. To get into a field, and then to have no 
way of getting out of it, is very uncomfortable. 
As long as you are on the road you have a way 
open before you to every spot on the world's 
surface, — open, or capable of being opened ; or 
even if incapable of being opened, not positively 
detrimental to you as long as you are on the right 
side. But that feeUng of a prison under the open 
air is very terrible, and is rendered almost ago- 
nizing by the prisoner's consciousness that his 
position is the result of his own imprudent 
temerity, — of an audacity which falls short of any 
efficacious purpose. When hounds are running, 
the hunting man should always, at any rate, be 
able to ride on, — to ride in some direction, even 
though it be in a wrong direction. He can then 
flatter himself that he is riding wide and making a 
line for himself. But to be entrapped into a field 
without any power of getting out of it ; to see the 
red backs of the forward men becoming smaller 
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and smaller in the distance, till the last speck 
disappears over some hedge; to see the fence 
before you and know that it is too much for you ; 
to ride round and round in an agony of despair 
which is by no means mute, and at last to give 
sixpence to some boy to conduct you back into the 
road; that is wretched; — that is real unhappiness. 
I am, therefore, very persistent in my advice to 
the man who purposes to hunt without jumping. 
Let him not jump at all. To jump, but only to 
jump a little, is fatal. Let him think of Jones. 

The man who hunts and doesn't jump, pre- 
suming him not to be a duke or any man greatly 
established as a Nimrod in the hunting world, 
generally comes out in a black coat and a hat, so 
that he may not be specially conspicuous in his 
deviations from the line of the running. He 
began his hunting probably in search of exercise, 
but has gradually come to add a peculiar amuse- 
ment to that pursuit ; and of a certain phase of 
hunting he at last learns more than most of those 
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who ride closest to tiie hounds. He becomes 
wonderftdly skUful in surmising the line which a 
fox may probably take, and in keeping himself 
upon roads parallel to the ruck of the horsemen. 
He is studious of the wind, and knows to a point 
of the compass whence it is blowing. He is 
intimately conversant with every covert in the 
country; and, beyond this, is acquainted with 
every earth in which foxes have had their nur- 
series, or are likely to locate them. He remembers 
the drains on the different farms in which th§ 
hunted animal may possible take refuge, and has 
a memory even for rabbit-holes. His eye becomes 
accustomed to distinguish the form of a moving 
horseman over half-a-dozen fields; and let him 
see but a cap of any leading man, and he will 
know which ^ay to turn himself. His knowledge 
of the country is correct to a marvel. While the 
man who rides straight is altogether ignorant of 
his whereabouts, and will not even distinguish the 
woods through which he has ridden scores of 
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times, the man who rides and never jumps always 
knows where he is with the utmost accuracy. 
Where parish is divided from parish and farm 
from farm, has been a study to him ; and he has 
learned the purpose and bearing of every lane. 
He is never thrown out, and knows the nearest 
way from every point to pomt. H there be a line 
of gates across from one road to another he will 
use them, but he will commit himself to a line of 
gates on the land of no fiEurmer who uses padlocks. 
As he. trots along the road, occasionally 
breaking into* a gallop when he perceives from 
some sign known to him that the hunt is turn- 
ing from him, he is generaUy accompanied by 
two or three unfortunates who have lost their 
way and have straggled from the hounds; and 
to them he is a guide, philosopher, and friend. 
He is good-natured for the moment, and patro- 
nizes the lost ones. He informs them that 
they are at last in the right way, and consoles 
them by assurances that they have lost nothing. 
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'* The fox broke, you know, from the sharp comer 
of Granby-wood," he says ; — ** the only spot that 
the crowd had left for him. I saw him come 
out, standing on the bridge in the road. Then he 
ran up-wind as far as Green's bam." *' Of course 
he did," says one of the unfortunates who thinks 
he remembers something of a bam in the early 
part of the performance. *' I was with the three 
or four first as far as that." ** There were 
twenty men before the hounds there," says our 
man of the road, who is not without a grain of 
sarcasm, and can use it when he is strong on 
his own ground. "Well, he turned there, and 
ran back very near the comer; but he was 
headed by a sheep-dog, luckily, and went to the 
left across the brook." '* Ah, that's where I lost 
them," says one unfortunate. "I was with 
them miles beyond that," says another. " There 
were five or six men rode the brook," continues 
our philosopher, who names the four or five, not 
mentioning the unfortunate who had spoken last 
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as having been among the nnmber. ''Well; 
then he went across by Ashby Grange, and tried 
the drain at the back of the fiEuinyard, but 
Bootle had had it stopped. A fox got in there one 
day last March, and Bootle always stops it since 
that. So he had to go on, and he crossed 
the turnpike close by Ashby Church. I saw 
him cross, and the hounds were then fall five 
minutes behind him. He went through Frolic 
Wood, but he didn't hang a minute, and right 
up the pastures to Morley Hall." '' That's 
where I was thrown out," says the unfortunate 
who had boasted before, and who is still disposed 
to boast a little. But our philosopher assures 
him that he has not in truth been near Morley 
Hall; and when the unfortunate one makes 
an attempt to argue, puts him down thoroughly. 
'' All I can say is, you couldn't have been 
there and be here too at this moment. Morley 
Hall is a mile and a half to our right, and 
now they're coming round to the Linney. He'll 
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go into the little wood there^ and as there isn't 
as much as a nutshell open fois him, they'll 
kill him there. It'll have been a tidy little 
thing, but not very fast. I've hardly been 
out of a trot yet, but we may as well move 
on now." Then he breaks into an easy canter 
by the side of the road, while the unfortunates, 
who have been rolling among the heavy-ploughed 
ground in the early part of the day, make vain 
efforts to ride by his side. They keep him, how- 
ever, in sight, and are. comforted; for he is a 
man with a character, and knows what he is 
about. He will never be utterly lost, and as 
long as they can remain in his company they 
will not be subjected to that dreadfdl feeling of 
absolute failure which comes upon an inexpe- 
rienced sportsman when he finds himself quite 
alone, and does not know which way to turn 
himself. 

A man will not learn to ride after this 
fashion in a day, nor yet in a year. Of all 
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fashions of hunting it requires, perhaps, the 
most patience, the keenest observation, the 
strongest memory, and the greatest efforts of 
intellect. But the power, when achieved, has 
its triumph; it has its respect, and it has its 
admirers. Our friend, while he was guiding 
the unfortunates on the road, knew his position, 
and rode for a while as though he were a chief 
of men. He was the chief of men there. He 
was doing what he knew how to do, and was 
not failing. He had made no boasts which 
stem facts would afterwards disprove. And 
when he rode up slowly to the wood-side, 
having from a distance heard the huntsman's 
whoop that told him of the fox's fate, he found 
that he had been right in every particular. No 
one at that moment knows the line they have 
all ridden as well as he knows it. But now, 
among the crowd, when men are turning their 
horses' heads to the wind, and loud questions 
are being asked, and false answers are being 
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given, and the ambitious men are congratulating 
themselves on their deeds, he sits by listening 
in sardonic silence. ** Twelve miles of ground!" 
he says to himself, repeating the words of some 
valiant youngster ; " if it's eight, I'll eat it." 
And then when he hears, — for he is all ear as 
well as all eye, — when he hears a slight boast 
from one of his late unfortunate companions, a 
first small blast of the irumpet which will 
become loud anon if it be not checked, he 
smiles inwardly, and moralizes on the weakness 
of human nature. But the man who never 
jumps is not usually of a benevolent nature, 
and it is almost certain that he will make up a 
little story against the boaster. 

Such is the amusement of the man who rides 
and never jumps. Attached to every hunt there 
will be always one or two such men. Their 
evidence is generally reliable ; their knowledge 
of the country is not to be doubted ; they seldom 
come to any severe trouble; and have usually 
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made for tbemselyes a very wide circle of 
hontdng acquaintances by whom they are quietly 
respected. But I think that men regard them 
as they do the chaplain on board a man-of-war, 
or as they would regard a herald on a field of 
battle. When men are assembled for fighting, 
the man who notoriously does not fight must 
feel himself to be somewhat lower than his 
brethren around him, and must be so esteemed 
by others. 



THE HUNTING PARSON. 



I FEEL some difficulty in dealing with the cha- 
racter I am now about to describe. The world 
at large is very prone to condemn the hunting 
parson, regarding him as a man who is false to 
his profession; and, for myself, I am not pre- 
pared to say that the world is wrong. Had my 
pastors and masters, my father and mother, to- 
gether with the other outward circumstances of 
my early life, made a clergyman of me, I think 
that I should not have hunted, or at least, I 
hope that I might have abstained ; and yet, for the 
life of me, I cannot see the reason against it, 
or tell any man why a clergyman should not 
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ride to hounds. In discussing the subject, — and 
I often do discuss it, — the argument against the 
practice which is finally adopted, the argument 
which is intended to be conclusive, simply 
amounts to this, — ^that a parish clergyman who 
does his duty cannot find the time. But that 
argument might be used with much more truth 
against other men of business, — against those to 
whose hunting the world takes no exception. 
Indeed, of all men, the ordinary parish clergyman, 
is, perhaps, the least liable to such censure. He 
lives in the country, and can hunt cheaper and with 
less sacrifice of time than other men. His profes- 
sional occupation does not absorb all his hours, 
and he is too often an idle man, whether he 
hunt or whether he do not. Nor is it desirable 
that any man should work always and never play. 
I think it is certainly the fact that a clergyman 
may hmit twice a week with less objection in 
regard to his time than any other man who has 
to earn his bread by his profession. Indeed, 
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this is BO manifestly the case, that I am sure 
that the argument in question, though it is the 
one which is always intended to be conclusive, 
does not in the least convey the objection which 
is really felt. The truth is, that a large and 
most respectable section of the world still regards 
hunting as wicked. It is supposed to be like 
the Cider Cellars or the Haymarket at twelve 
o'clock at night. The old ladies know that the 
young men go to these wicked places, and hope 
that no great harm is done; but it would be 
dreadful to think that clergymen should so de- 
grade themselves. Now I wish I could make 
the old ladies understand that hunting is not 
wicked. 

But although that expressed plea as to the 
want of time really amounts to nothing, and 

although the unexpressed feeling of old ladies 
as to the wickedness of hunting does not in 

truth amount to much^ I will not say that there 

is no other impediment in the way of a hunting 
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parson. Indeed, there have come up of late 
years so many impediments in the way of any 
amusement on the part of clergymen, that we 
must almost presume them to be divested at 
their consecration of all human attributes ex- 
cept hunger and thirst. In my younger days, — 
and I am not as yet very old, — an elderly 
clergyman might play his rubber of whist whilst 
his younger reverend brother was dancing a 
quadrille; and they might do this without any 
risk of a rebuke from a bishop, or any proba- 
bility that their neighbours would look askance 
at them. Such recreations are now unclerical in 
the highest degree, —or if not in the highest, 
they are only one degree less so than hunting. 
The theatre was especially a respectable clerical 
resource, and we may still occasionally see heads 
of colleges in the stalls, or perhaps a dean, or 
some rector, unambitious of farther promotion. 
But should a young curate show himself in the 
pit, he would be but a lost sheep of the house 
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of Israel. And latterly there went forth, at any 
rate in one diocese, a firman against cricket ! 
Novels, too, are forbidden ; though the fact 
that they may be enjoyed in solitude saves 
the clergy from absolute ignorance as to that 
branch of our national literature. All this is 
hard upon men who, let them struggle as they 
may to love the asceticisms of a religious life, 
are only men ; and it has a strong tendency to 
keep out of the Church that very class, — the 
younger sons of country gentlemen, — whom all 
Churchmen should wish to see enter it. Young 
men who think of the matter when the time for 
taking orders is coming near, do not feel them- 
selves qualified to rival St. Paul in their lives ; 
and they who have not thought of it find them- 
selves to be cruelly used when they are expected 
to make the attempt. 

But of all the amusements which a layman 
may follow and a clergyman may not, hunting is 
thought to be by much the worst. There is a 
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sayonr of wickedness about it in the eyes of the 
old ladies which almost takes it oat of their list 
of innocent amusements even for laymen. By 
the term old ladies it will be understood, per- 
hapSy that I do not allude simply to matrons 
and spinsters who may be oyer the age of sixty, 
but to that most respectable portion of the world 
which has taught itself to abhor the pomps and 
Taniti^. Pomps and vanities are undoubtedly 
bad, and should be abhorred; but it behoves 
those who thus take upon themselves the duties 
of censors to be sure that the practices abhorred 
are in truth real pomps and actual vanities, — 
not pomps and vanities of the imagination. Now 
as to hunting, I maintain that it is of itself the 
most innocent amusement going, and that it 
has none of that Cider-Cellar flavour with which 
the old ladies think that it is so savoury. Hunt- 
ing is done by a crowd; but men who meet 
together to do wicked things meet in small par- 
ties. Men cannot gamble in the hunting-field, 
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and drinkmg there is more difficult than in ahnost 
any other scene of life. Anonyma, — as we were 
told the other day, — may show herself; but if 
so, she rides alone. The young man must be a 
brazen sinner, too far gone for hunting to hurt 
him, who will ride with Anonyma in the field. I 
know no vice which hunting either produces or 
renders probable, except the vice of extravagance; 
and to that, if a man be that way given, every 
pursuit in life will equally lead him. A seat 
for a Metropolitan borough, or a love of ortolans, 
or a taste even for new. boots will ruin a man 
who puts himself in the way of ruin. The same 
may be said of hunting,— the same and no 
more. 

But not the less is the general feeling very 
strong against the hunting parson; and not the 
less will it remain so in spite of anything that 
I may say. Under these circumstances our friend 
the hunting parson usually rides as though he 
were more or less under a cloud. The cloud 
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is not to be seen in a melancholy brow or a 
shamed demeanour ; for the hunting parson will 
have lived down those feelings, and is generally 
too forcible a man to allow himself to be subjected 
to such annoyances ; nor is the cloud to be found 
in any gentle tardiness of his motions, or an 
attempt at suppressed riding ; for the hunting 
parson generally rides hard. Unless he loved 
hunting much he would not be there. But the 
cloud is to be perceived and heard in the manner 
in which he speaks of himself ^nd his own doings. 
He is never natural in his self-talk as is any 
other man. He either flies at his own cloth 
at once, making some false apology for his 
presence, telling you that he is there just to see 
the hounds, and hinting to you his own know- 
ledge that he has no business to ride after them ; 
or else he drops his profession altogether, and 
speaks to you in a tone which makes you feel 
that you would not dare to speak to him about 
his parish. You can talk to 4lie banker about 
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his banking, the brewer about his brewing, the 
farmer about his barley, or the landlord about 
his land ; but to a hunting parson of this 
latter -class, you may not say a word about his 
church. 

There are three modes in which a hunting 
parson may dress himself for hunting, — the 
variations having reference solely to the nether 
man. As regards the upper man there can never 
be a difference. A chimney-pot hat, a white 
neckerchief, somewhat broad in its folds and 
strong with plentiful starch, a stout black coat, 
cut rather shorter than is common with clergy- 
men, and a modest, darksome waistcoat that 
shall attract no attention, — these are all matters 
of course. But the observer, if he will allow 
his eye to descend below these upper garments, 
will perceive that the clergyman may be com- 
fortable and bold in breeches, or he may be 
uncomfortable and semi-decorous in black trow- 
sers. And there is another mode of dress open 
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to him, which I can assure my readers is not 
an unknown costume, a tertium quid, by which 
semi-decorum and comfort are combined. The 
hunting breeches are put on first, and the black 
trowsers are drawn over them. 

But in whatever garb the hunting parson may 
ride, he almost invariably rides well,-and always 
enjoys the sport. If he did not, what would tempt 
him to run counter, as he does, to his bishop 
and the old ladies ? And though, when the 
hounds are first dashing out of covert, and when 
the sputtering is beginning and the eager im- 
petuoaity of the young is driving men three at a 
time into the same gap, when that wild excite- 
ment of a fox just away ia at its height, and 
ordinary sportsmen are rushing for plaoes, — 
though at theae moments the hunting parson 
may ho able to restraiii himself, and to declare 
by hia momentaiy tranquillity that he is only 
there to see the hounds, he will ever be found, 
seeing the hoands also, when many of that 
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eager crowd have lagged behind, altogether out 
of sight of the last tail of them. He will drop 
into the running, as it were out of the clouds, 
when the select few have settled down steadily 
to their steady work ; and the select few will 
never look upon him as one who, after that, is 
likely to Ml out of their number. He goes on 
certainly to the kill, and then retires a little out 
of the circle, as though he had trotted in at 
that spot from his ordinary parochial occupations, 
— just to see the hounds. 

For myself I own that I like the hunting 
parson. I generally find him to be about the 
pleasantest man in the field, with the most to 
say for himself, whether the talk be of hunting, 
of politics, of literature, or of the country. He 
is neyer a hunting man unalloyed, unadulterated, 
and unmixed, — a class of man which is perhaps 
of all classes the most tedious and heavy in 
hand. The tallow-chandler who can talk only 
of candles, or the barrister who can talk only 
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of his briefs, is very bad ; but the hunting man 
who can talk only of his runs, is, I think, 
worse even than the unadulterated tallow-chandler, 
or the barrister unmixed. Let me pause for a 
moment here to beg young sportsmen not to fall 
into this terrible mistake. Such bores in the 
field are, alas, too common ; but the hunting 
parson never sins after that fashions Though 
a keen sportsman, he is something else besides 
a sportsman, and for that reason, if for no other, 
is always a welcome addition to the crowd. 

But still I must confess at the end of this 
paper, — as I hinted also at the beginning of it, 
— ^that the hunting parson seems to have made 
a mistake. He is kicking against the pricks, 
and running counter to that section of the world 
which should be his section. He is making 
himself to stink in the nostrils of his bishop, 
and is becoming a stumbling-block, and a rock 
of offence to his brethren. It is bootless for 
him to argue, as I have here argued, that his 
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amusement is in itself innocent, and that some 
open-air recreation is necessary *to him. Grant 
him that the bishops and old ladies are wrong 
and that he is right in principle, and still he 
will not be justified. Whatever may be our 
walk in life, no man can walk well who does 
not walk with the esteem of his fellows. Now 
those little walks by the covert sides, — those 
pleasant little walks of which I am writing, — 
are not, unfortunately, held to be estimable, or 
good for themselves, by English clergymen in 
general. 
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THE MASTER OF HOUNDS. 
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The master of hounds best known by modern 
description is the master of the Jorrocks type. 
Now, as I take it, this is not the type best known 
by English sportsmen, nor do the Jorrocks ana, 
good though they be, give any fair picture of 
such a master of hounds as ordinarily presides 
over the hunt in English counties. Mr. Jorrocks 
comes into a hunt when no one else can be found 
to undertake the work; when, in want of any 
one better, the subscribers hire his services as 
those of an upper servant; — ^when, in fact, the 
hunt is at a low ebb, and is struggling for 
existence. Mr. Jorrocks with his carpet-bag 
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then makes his appearance, driving the hardest 
bargain that he can, pnrposing to do the country 
at the lowest possible figure, followed by a short 
train of most undesirable nags, with reference to 
which the wonder is that Mr. Jorrocks should 
be able to induce any hunting servant to trust 
his neck to their custody. Mr. Jorrocks knows 
his work, and is generally a most laborious 
man. Hunting is his profession, but it is one 
by which he can barely exist. He hopes to sell 
a horse or two during the season, and in this 
way adds something of the trade of a dealer 
to his other trade. But his office is thankless, 
ill-paid, closely watched, and subject to all manner 
of indignities. Men suspect him, and the best 
of those who ride with him will hardly treat 
him as their equal. He is accepted as a dis- 
agreeable necessity, and is dismissed as soon as 
the country can do better for itself. Any hunt 
that has subjected itself to Mr. Jorrocks knows 
that it is in disgrace, and will pass its itinerant 
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master on to some other district as soon as it 
' can suit itself with a proper master of the good 
old English sort. 

It is of such a master as this, — a master of the 
good old English sort, — and not of an itinerant 
contractor for hunting, that I here intend to 
speak. Such a master is usually an old resident 

V 

in the county which he hunts ; one of those 
country noblemen or gentlemen whose parks are 
the glory of our English landscape, and whose 
names are to be found in the pages of our county 
records ; or if not that, he is one who, with a 
view to hunting, has brought his family and 
fortune into a new district, and has found a 
ready place as a country gentleman among new 
neighbours. It has been said that no ope should 
become a member of Parliament unless he be a 
man of fortune. I hold such a rule to be much 
more true with reference to a master of hounds. 
For his own sake this should be so, and much 
more so for the sake of those over whom he 
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hae to preeide. It ia a poaitioQ in wMcli no 
man can be popular without wealth, and it is 
a position wliich no man should seek to fill 
imless he he prepared to spend his money for 
the gratification of others. It has been said of 
piasters of honnds that they mast always haTe 
their hands in their pochets, and mnst always 
have a guinea to find there ; and nothing can 
he tmer than this if snccessfnl hunting U to 
be expected. Men have hunted conntries, doubt- 
less, on economical principles, and the sport has 
been carried on from year to year ; but under such 
circumstances it is ever dwindling and becoming 
frightfully less. The foxes disappear, and when 
found almost instantly sink below ground. Dis- 
tant coverts, which are ever the best because 
lesa frequently drawn, are deserted, for distance 
of course adds greatly to expense. The formers 
round the centre of the county become snllen, 
and those beyond are indifferent ; and so, from 
bad to worse, the famine goes on till the hunt 
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has perished of atrophy. Grease to the wheels, — 
plentiful grease to the wheels, — ^is needed in all 
machinery ; but I know of no machinery in which 
ever-running grease is so necessary as in the 
machinery of hunting. 

Of such masters as I am now describing there 
are two sorts, — of which, however, the one is 
going rapidly and, I think, happily out of fashion. 
There is the master of hounds who takes a sub- 
scription, and the master who takes none. Of 
the latter class of sportsman, — of the imperial 
head of a country who looks upon the coverts 
of all his neighbours as being almost his own 
property, — ^there are, I believe, but few left. Nor 
is such imperialism fitted for the present age. In 
the days of old of which we read so often, — the 
days of Squire Western, when fox-hunting was 
still young among us, — this was the fashion in 
which all hunts were maintained. Any country 
gentleman who liked the sport kept a small pack 
of hounds, and rode over his own lands or the 
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lands of such of his neighbours as had no similar 
establishments of their own. We never hear of 
Squire Western that he hunted the county, or 
that he went far afield to his meets. His tenants 
joined him, and by degrees men came to his hunt 
from greater distances around him. As the neces- 
sity for space increased, — ^increasing from increase 
of hunting ambition, — the richer and more ambi- 
tious squires began to undertake the management 
of wider areas, and so our hunting districts were 
formed. But with such extension of area there 
came, of course, necessity of extended expendi- 
ture, and so the fashion of subscription lists arose. 
There have remained some few great Nimrods 
who have chosen to be magnanimous and to pay 
for everything, despising the contributions of their 
followers. Such a one was the late Earl Fitz- 
hardinge, and after such manner is, as I believe, 
the Berkeley hunt still conducted. But it need 
hardly be explained, that as hunting is now 
conducted in England, such a system is neither 
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fair nor palatable. It is not fair that so great 
a cost for the amusement of other men should 
fall upon any one man's pocket ; nor is it palatable 
to others that such unlimited power should be 
placed in any one man's hands. The ordinary 
master of subscription hounds is no doubt auto- 
cratic, but he is not autocratic with all the 
power of tyranny which belongs to the despot 
who rules without taxation. I doubt whether • 
any master of a subscription pack would ad- 
vertise his meets for eleyen, with an under- 
standing that the hounds were never to move 
till twelve, when he intended to be present in 
person. Such was the case with Lord Fitz- 
hardinge, and I do not know that it was 
generally thought that he carried his power too 
far. And I think, too, that gentlemen feel that 
they ride with more pleasure when they them- 
selves contribute to the cost of their own amuse- 
ment. 

Our master of hounds shall be a country 
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gentleman who takes a subscription, and who 
therefore, on becoming autocratic, makes himself 
answerable to certain general rules for the 
management of his autocracy. He shall hunt 
not less, let us say, than three days a week ; but 
though not less, it will be expected probably that 
he will hunt offcener. That is, he will advertise 
three days and throw a byeday in for the benefit of 
his own immediate neighbourhood; and these 
byedays, it must be known, are the cream of 
hunting, for there is no crowd, and the foxes 
break sooner and run straighter. And he will be 
punctual to his time, giving quarter to none and 
asking none himself. He will draw fairly through 
the day, and indulge no caprices as to coverts. 
The laws, indeed, are never written, but they 
exist and are understood ; and when they be too 
recklessly disobeyed, the master of hounds falls 
from his high place and retires into private life, — 
generally with a broken heart. In the hunting- 
field, as in all other communities, republics, and 
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governments, the power of the purse is everything. 
As long as that be retained, the despotism of 
the master is tempered and his rule will be 
beneficent. 

Five hundred pounds a day is about the sum 
which a master should demand for hunting an 
average country, — that is, so many times five 
hundred pounds a year as he may hunt days in 
the week. If four days a week be required of 
him, two thousand a year will be little enough. 
But as a rule, I think masters are generally 
supposed to charge only for the advertised days, 
and to give the byedays out of their own pocket. 
Nor must it be thought that the money so sub- 
scribed will leave the master free of expense. As I 
have said before, he should be a rich man. What- 
ever be the subscription paid to him, he must go 
beyond it, — very much beyond it, — or there will 
grow up against him a feeling that he is mean, 
and that feeling will rob him of all his comfort. 
Hunting men in England wish to pay for their 
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own amusement ; but they desire that more shall 
be spent than they pay. And in this there is a 
rough justice, — that roughness of justice which 
pervades our English institutions. To a master 
of hounds is given a place of great influence, and 
into his hands is confided an authority the 
possession of which among his fellow-sportsmen 
is very pleasant to him. For this he is expected 
to pay, and he does pay for it. A Lord Mayor is, 
I take it, much in the same category. He has his 
salary as Lord Mayor, but if he do not spend 
more than that on his ofiEice he becomes a byword 
for stinginess among Lord Mayors. To be Lord 
Mayor is his whistle, and he pays for it. 

For myself, if I found myself called upon to pay 
for one whistle or the other, I would sooner be a 
master of hounds than a Lord Mayor. The 
power is certainly more perfect, and the situation, 
I think, more splendid. The master of hounds 
has no aldermen, no common council, no livery- 
men. As long as he fairly performs his part of 
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the compact^ he is altogether without control. He 
is not unlike the captain of a man-of-war ; but, 
unlike the captain of a man-of-war, he carries no 
sailing orders. He is free to go where he lists, 
and is hardly expected to tell any one whither he 
goeth. He is enveloped in a mystery which, to 
the young, adds greatly to his grandeur ; and he 
is one of those who, in spite of the democratic 
tenderness of the age, may still be said to go 
about as a king among men. No one contradicts 
him. No one speaks evil of him to his face ; and 
men tremble when they have whispered anything 
of some half-drawn covert, of some unstopped 
earth, some fox that should not have escaped, and, 
looking round, see that the master is within ear- 
shot. He is flattered, too, if that be of any avail 

* 

to him. How he is flattered! What may be 
done in this way to Lord Mayors by common 
councilmen who like Mansion-house crumbs, I do 
not know ; but kennel crumbs must be very sweet 
to a large class of sportsmen. Indeed, they are 
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so sweet that almost every man will condescend 
to flatter the master of hounds. And ladies too, 
— all the pretty girls delight to be spoken to by 
the master ! He needs no introduction, but is 
free to sip all the sweets that come. Who will 
not kiss the toe of his boots, or refuse to be blessed 
by the sunshine of his smile ? 

But there are heavy duties, deep responsibilities, 
and much true heart-felt anxiety to stand as make- 
weight against all these sweets. The master of 
hounds, even though he take no part in the actual 
work of hunting his own pack, has always his 
hands full of work. He is always learning, and 
always called upon to act on his knowledge 
suddenly. A Lord Mayor may sit at the Mansion- 
house, I think, without knowing much of the law. 
He may do so without discovery of his ignorance. 
But the master of hounds who does not know his 
business is seen through at once. To say what 
that business is would take a paper longer than this, 
and the present writer by no means considers 
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himself equal to such a task. But it is multi- 
farious, and demands a special intellect for itself. 
The master should have an eye like an eagle's^ an 
ear like a thief s, and a heart like a dog's that can 
be either soft or ruthless as occasion may require. 
How he should love his foxes, and with what 
pertinacity he should kill them ! How he should 
rejoice when his skiU has assisted in giving the 
choice men of his hunt a run that they can 
remember for the next six years! And how 
heavy should be his heart within him when he 
trudges home with them, weary after a blank day, 
to the misery of which his incompetency has, 
perhaps, contributed ! A master of hounds should 
be an anxious man; — so anxious that that privilege 
of talking to pretty girls should be of little service 
to him. 

One word I will say as to the manners of a 
master of hounds, and then I will have done. He 
should be an urbane man, but not too urbane; 
and he should certainly be capable of great 

7 
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austerity. It used to be said that no captain of 
a man-of-war could hold his own without swear- 
ing. I will not quite say the same of a master 
of hounds^ or the old ladies who think hunting 
to be wicked will have a handle against me. 
But I will declare that if any man could be 
justified in swearing, it would be a master of 
hoimds. The troubles of the captain are as 
nothing to his. The captain has the ultimate 
power of the sword^ or at any rate of the fetter, 
in his hands, while the master has but his own 
tongue to trust, — his tongue and a certain in- 
fluence which his position gives him. The 
master who can make that influence suffice with- 
out swearing is indeed a great man. Now-a- 
days swearing is so distasteful to the world at 
large, that great efforts are made to rule with- 
out it, and some such efforts are successful; 
but any man who has himted for the last 
twenty years will bear me out in saying that 
hard words in a master's mouth used to be 



i 
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considered indispensable. Now and then a little 
irony is tried. '* I wonder, sir, how much you'd 
take to go home?" I once heard a master ask 
of a red-coated stranger who was certainly more 
often among the hounds than he need have 
been. " Nothing on earth, sir, while you carry 
on as you are doing just at present," said the 
stranger. The master accepted the compliment, 
and the stranger sinned no more. 

There are some positions among mankind 
which are so peculiarly blessed that the owners 
of them seem to have been specially selected by 
Providence for happiness on earth in a degree 
sufficient to raise the malice and envy of all the 
world around. An English country gentleman 
with ten thousand a year must have been so 
selected. Members of Parliament with seats for 
counties have been exalted after the same unjust 

m 

fashion. Popular masters of old-established 
hunts sin against their fellows in the same way. 

7—2 
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But when it comes to a man to fill up all these 
positions in England, enyy and malice must be 
dead in the land if he be left alive to enjoy their 
fruition. 



HOW TO RIDE TO HOUNDS. 



Now attend me, Diana and the Nymphs, Pan, 
Orion, and the Satyrs, for I have a task in hand 
which may hardly be accomplished without some 
divine aid. And the lesson I would teach is 
one as to which even gods must differ, and 
no two men will ever hold exactly the same 
opinion. Indeed, no written lesson, no spoken 
words, no lectures, be they ever so often re- 
peated, will teach any man to ride to hounds. 
The art must come of nature and of experience ; 
and Orion, were he here, could only tell the 
tyro of some few blunders which he may avoid, 
or give him a hint or two as to the manner in 
which he should begin. 
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Let it be understood that I am speaMng of 
fox-bantiBg, and let the young beginner always 
remember that in honting the fox a pack of 
hoondfl is needed. The hnntsman, with his 
BerrantB, and all the soarletr-coated horsemen 
in the field, can do nothing towards the end 
for which they are assembled without hounds. 
Be who as yet knows nothing of hunting will 
imagine that I am langhing at him in saying 
this ; but, after a while, he will know^ how needful 
it is to bear in mind the caution I here give him, 
and will see how frequently men seem to forget 
that a fox cannot be huDted without hounds. 
A fox ia seen to break from the covert, and 
men ride after it; the first man, probably, 
being some canning sinner, who wonld fain 
get off alone if it were possible, and steal a 
march npon the field. But in this case one 
knave makes many fools ; and men will msb, 
and ride along the track of the game, as though 
they conld hunt it, and will destroy the scent 
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before the hounds are on it, — following, in their 
ignorance, the footsteps of the cnnning sinner. 
Let me beg my young friend not to be found 
among this odious crowd of marplots. His 
business is to ride to hounds; and let him do 
so from the beginning of the run> persevering 
through it all, taking no mean advantages, and 
allowing himself to be betrayed into as few 
mistakes as possible; but let him not begin 
before the beginning. If he could know all 
that .is inside the breast of that mean man who 
commenced the scurry, the cunning man who 
desires to steal a march, my young friend would 
not wish to emulate him. With nine-tenths of 
the men who flutter away after this ill fashion 
there is no design of their own in their so 
riding. They simply wish to get away, and in 
their impatience forget the little fieu^ that a pack 
of hounds is necessary for the hunting of a fox. 

I have found myself compelled to begin with 
this preliminary caution, as all riding to hounds 
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hangB on tha fact in question. Men cannot 
ride to hounds if the hoonds he not there. 
They may ride one after another,, and that, 
indeed, suffices for many a keen sportsman ; 
but I am now addressing the youth ^rho is 
ambitions of riding to hoonds. But though I 
have thas began, striking first at the very root 
of the matter, I mast go back with my pnpil 
into the covert before I carry him os through 
the ran. In riding to hoands there ia mnch 
to do before the straight work commences. 
Indeed, the straight work is, for the man, the 
easiest work, or the work, I should say, which 
may be done with the least previoas knowledge. 
Then the horse, with his qaalities, comes into 
play ; and if he be np to his basinesB in skill, 
condition, and bottom, a man may go well by 
simply keeping with others who go well also. 
Straight riding, however, is the exception and 
not the role. It comes sometimes, and is the 
creun of banting when it does come ; but it 
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does not come as often as the enthusiastic be- 
ginner will have taught himself to expect. 

But now we will go back to the covert, — and 
into the covert if it be a large one. I will speak 
of three kinds of coverts, — ^the gorse, the wood, 
and the forest. There are others, but none 
other so distinct as to require reference. As 
regards the gorse covert, which of all is the 
most delightful, you, my disciple, need only be 
careful to keep in the crowd when it is being 
drawn. You must understand that if the plan- 
tation which you see before you, — and which is 
the fox's home and homestead, — ^be surrounded, 
the owner of it will never leave it. A fox will 
run back from a child among a pack of hounds, 
so much niore terrible is to him the human race 
even than the canine. The object of all men of 
course is that the fox shall go, and from a gorse 
covert of five acres he must go very quickly or 
die among the hounds. It will not be long 
before he starts if there be space left for him to 
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creep out, as he will hope, unobserved. Un- 
observed he will not be, for the accustomed eye 
of some whip or servant will have seen him from 
a comer. But if stray horsemen roaming round 
the gorse give him no room for such hope, he 
will not go. All which is so plainly intelligible, 
that you, my friend, will not &il to understand 
why you are required to remain with the crowd. 
And with simple gorse coverts there is no strong 
temptation to move about. They are drawn quickly, 

and though there be a scramble for places when 
the fox has broken, the whole thing is in so small 

a compass that there is no difficulty in getting 

away with the hounds. In finding your right 

place, and keeping it when it is found, you 

may have difficulty ; but in going away from a 

gorse the field will be open for you, and when 

the hounds are well out and upon the scent, 

then remember your Latin ; — Occupet extremum 

scabies. 

But for one fox found in a gorse you will,* in 
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ordinary countries, see five found in woods ; and 
as to the place and conduct of a hunting man 
while woods are being drawn, there is room for 
much doubt« I presume that you intend to 
ride one horse throughout the day, and that 
you wish to see all the hunting that may come 
in your way. This being so, it will be your 
study to economize your animal's power, and to 
keep him fresh for the run when it comes. You 
will hardly assist your object in this respect by 
seeing the wood drawn, and gaUopping up and 
down the rides as the fox crosses and re- 
crosses from one side of it to Another. Such 
rides are deep with mud, and become deeper as 
the work goes on; and foxes are very obstinate, 
running, if the covert be thick, often for an 
hour together without an attempt at breaking, 
and being driven back when they do attempt by 
the horsemen whom they see on all sides of 
them. It is very possible to continue at this 
work, seeing the hounds hunt, — with your ears 
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rather than your eyes, — ^till your nag has nearly 
done his day's work. He will still carry you 
perhaps throughout a good run, but he will not 
do so with that elasticity which you will love ; 
and then, after that, the journey home is, — it 
is occasionally something almost too frightful to 
be contemplated. You can, therefore, if it so 
please you, station yourself with other patient 
long-suffering, mindful men at some comer, or 
at some central point amidst the rides, biding 
your time, consoling yourself with cigars, and 
not swearing at the vile perfidious, unfoxlike fox 
more frequently than you can help. For the 
fox on such occasions will be abused with all 
the calumnious epithets which the ingenuity of 
angry men can devise, because he is exercising 
that ingenuity the possession of which on his 
part is the foundation of fox-hunting. There 
you will remain, nursing your horse, listening 
to chaff, and hoping. But even when the fox 
doe's go, your difficulties may be but beginning. 
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It is possible he may have gone on your side of 
the wood; but much more probable that he 
should have taken the other. He loves not that 
crowd that has been abusing him, and steals 
away from some silent distant comer. You, who 
are a beginner, hear nothing of his going; and 
when you rush ofif, as you will do with others, 
you will hardly know at first why the rush is 
made. But some one with older eyes and more 
experienced ears has seen signs and heard sounds, 
and knows that the fox is away. Then, my friend, 
you have your place to win, and it may be that 
the distance shall be too great to allow of your 
winning it. Nothing but experience will guide 
you safely through these difficulties. 

In drawing forests or woodlands your course 
is much clearer. There is no question, then, of 
standing still and waiting with patience, tobacco, 
and cha£f for the coming start. The area to be 
drawn is too large to admit of waiting, and 
your only duty is to stay as close to the hounds 
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as your ears and eyes will permit, — remembering 
always that your ears should serve you much 
more often than your eyes. And in woodland 
hunting that which you thus see and hear is 
likely to be your amusement for the day. There 
is ''ample room and verge enough" to run a 
fox down without any visit to the open country, 
and by degrees, as a true love of hunting comes 
upon yon in place of a love of riding, you will 
learn to think that a day among the woodlands 
is a day not badly spent. At first, when after 
an hour and a half the fox has been hunted to 
his death, or has succeeded in finding some 
friendly hole, you will be wondering when the 
fan is going to begin. Ah me! how often have 
I gone through all the fun, — have seen the fun 
finished, and then have wondered when it was 
going to begin; and that, too, in other things 
besides hunting I 

But at present the fun shall not be finished, and 
we will go back to the wood from which the fox is 
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just breaking. You, my pupU, shall have been 
patient, and your patience shall be rewarded by a 
good start. On the present occasion I will give 
you the exquisite delight of knowing that you are 
there, at the spot, as the hounds come out of the 
covert. Your success, or want of success, through- 
out the run will depend on the way in which you 
may now select to go over the three or four first 
fields. It is not difficult to keep with hounds if 
you can get well away with them, and be with 
them when they settle to their running. In a 
long and £Eist run your horse may, of course, tsSl 
you. That must depend on his power and his 
condition. But, presuming your horse to be able 
to go, keeping with hounds is not difficult when 
you are once firee from the thick throng of the 
riders. And that thick throng soon makes itself 
thin. The difficulty is in the start, and you will 
almost be ofiended when I suggest to you what 
those difficulties are, and suggest also that such 
as they are even they may overcome you. You 
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have to choose your line of riding. Do not let 
your horse choose it for yon instead of choosing 
it for yourself. He will probably make such 
attempts, and it is not at all improbable that 
you should let him have his way. Your horse 
will be as anxious to go as you are, but his 
anxiety will carry him after some other special 
horse on which he has fixed his eyes. The 
rider of that horse may not be the guide that 
you would select. But some human guide you 
must select. Not at first will you, — not at first 
does any man, — choose for himself with serene 
precision of confident judgment the line which 
he will take. Tou will be flurried, anxious, 
self-diffident, conscious of your own ignorance, 
and desirous of a leader. Many of those men 
who are with you will have objects at heart 
very diflFerent from your object. Some wiU ride 
for certain points, thinking that they can foretell 
the run of the fox. They may be right ; but you, 
in your new ambition, are not solicitous to ride 
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away to some other covert because the fox may, 
perchance, be going there. Some are thinking 
of the roada. Others are remembering that brook 
which is before them, and riding wide for a ford. 
With none such, as I presume, do you wish to 
place yourself. Let the hounds be your mark ; 
and if, as may often be the case, you cannot 
see them, then see the huntsman; or, if you 
cannot see him, follow, at any rate, some one 
who does. If you can even do this as a 
beginner, you will not do badly. 

But, whenever it be possible, let the hounds 
themselves be your mark, and endeavour to re- 
member that the leading hounds are those which 
should guide you. A single hound who turns 
when he is heading the pack should teach you 
to turn also. Of all the hounds you see there 
in the open, probably not one-third are hunting. 
The others are doing as you do, following where 
their guides lead them. It is for you to follow 

8 
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the real guide, and not the followers, if only you 
can keep the real guide in view. To keep the 
whole pack in view and to ride among them 
is easy enough when the scent is slack and the 
pace is slow. At such times let me counsel you 
to retire somewhat from the crowd, giving place 
to those eager men who are breaking the hunts- 
man's heart. When the hounds have come nearer 
to their fox, and the pace is again good, then they 
will retire and make room for you. 

Not behind hounds, but alongside of them, — 
if only you can achieve such position, — ^it should 
be your honour and glory to place yourself; and 
you should go so far wide of them as in no way to 
impede them or disturb them, or even to remind 
them of your presence. If thus you live with 
them, turning as they turn, but never turning 
among them, keeping your distance, but losing 
no yard, and can do this for seven miles over 
a grass country in forty-five minutes, then you 
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can ride to hounds better than nineteen men out 
of every twenty that you have seen at the meet, 
and will have enjoyed the keenest pleasure that 
hunting, or perhaps, I may say, that any other 
amusement, can give you. 



THE END. 
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A FAMOUS FORGERY: 

Being the Story of the mifortimate Doctor Dodd. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

One Yolome. post Svo. 8«. 

LUTHER^S LETTERS TO WOMEN. 

CoUected by Dr. ZIMMERMANN. Translated by Mrs, MALCOLM. 

One Yolmne, post 8vo. 5s, 

THROUGH MACEDONIA TO THE ALBANIAN 

LAKES. 

By MARY ADELAIDE WALKER. 
With Twelve beantifol niostntlons. 
Pemy8vo.,20«^ 
'■■». 

ENGLISH WRITERS. 

THE WRITERS BEFORE CHAUCER. 
With an Introdnctoiy Sketch x>f the Fonr Periods of English Literatore. 

By HENRY MORLEY. 
In demy 8vo., 22t., 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL WOLFE. 

. By R. WRIGHT. 
In demy 8vo., with Portrait, 16f., 
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In Two YolrnnM. pott Sto^ with IlluBtratioiii, 24«^ 

THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. 

By PERCY FITZ-GERALD, M.A., M.R.I.A. ' 



DTOE^S 8HAKE8PEAB5. 

■ 

' The bMt text of Shakespoare which has yet appeared. ... Mr. Dyce'c edition if a great work, 
worthy of his reputation, and for the present it contains the standard text.'— Tim/a^ Jan. 20. ltfS4. 

A New Edition, to be completed in Eight Volmnes, demy Sto.. lOi. each, 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 

Thli Edition Is not a mere reprint of that which appeared in 1857 ; on the contrary, it wilt 
present a text very materially altered aod amended from beginning to end, with a larga body of 
critical Notes, ahnoet entirely new, and with a Oloasaxy, in which the language of the poet, kia 
allmiona to customs, &c.. will bo fally explained. , 

n he puiAiihed werjf aUernaU Month. YoU.Ltor.annowrtady. 



In Two Volumea, fcap. Svon 

OWEN MEREDITH'S POEMS. 

O0U.EGT£D EDmON. [At Ou Prm. 



Seoond.EditioD. crown 8T0.. 8#. edv 

' DRAMATIS PERSON>e:'-A NEW VOLUME OF 

POEMS. 

By ROBERT BROWNING. 
A New Edition, in Three Volumes, fcap. Syo.. 22«. 6d., 

ROBERT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. 

With a Photographic Portrait of the Author. 



■ ■»■ ■ 
Sixth Edition, |n Four Volumes, foap. Sto^ with Portndt, 94«. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL 

WORKS. 

Including *Auboba LuaH.' 
Collected Edition, in Three Volnmei, leap. Svo. I6t., ' 

HENRY TAYLOR'S PLAYS AND POEMS. 

PHIIjIP VAN ARTEVEIJDE, &c 
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NEW NOVELR 

CTBZL BLOUNT; or, Tnut Money. B7 the Antho: 

•Baomneukd to Hocgr.' s-ndfc _ [Jh 

NEVXB FOSaOTTEN. B7 Percy Fitigetaid. s 
STBATHUOBE. By Onida. anu. [mj 

OH GTTABD. By Dliss Thomu. snii. 
THE WOMAN I LOVED, AND THE WOMAN W 

LOVED MS. By the Anltor ot ' j 



MILES BULLEB; or, The Little World of Oimiee 
CRUMBS FROM A SPORTSMAN'S TABLE. 



SIONE'S HISTORY. A Norwegian Tale. By Magdal 

■ jy (he EeF. iL E. BAESARD. ITOLpoitsro. 



LANOLETHAUGH; a Tale of an Aoglo-Sosm Fn 

Br O- W. FEA.TH&BOTOKHAIFQH, Aatbor of ' The Cu»e Toyage,'. Ac a 



• 



QUITE ALONE. By Oeoi^e Angnstas Sala. 3 »i<. 
WHICH 13 THE WINNER ? By Charles Clarke. 
CAPTAIN HERBERT. A Sea Story, stoi^ 



May. 1M5, 

A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

FUBUBHEOKT 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 

193, PICCADILLY.- 



ADAMS (EDWIN) — GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED : 

a Systematic Manual of Mathematical, Physical, and Political Geoffraphy, with Geogra^cal, 
Etymological, and Historical Notes. For the tiie of TeadieTB and Unper Forms in Soiools. 
Sy EDWIN ADAMS, F.R.GJS^ Author of • The Geographkal W«rd Ezpoutor and Dic- 
tionary.* Crown 8vo. doth. *lt, ed,' 

(W.B.) — EOADS AND RAILS, AND THEIR 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE ON HUMAN PBOGBESS. PAST, FSSSEST, AND TO 
GOME. By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 1 voL poet 8vo. l«i. id. 

AINS WORTH— CARDINAL POLE; or. The Days of 

PhUip and Mary. An Historical Romance. 3y WILUAM HARRISON JJNSWORTH. 
3 vols, post 8vo. cloth. 12. IK. 6d. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 -roL cnmn Sva f«. 

THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 

By WILLIAM HARRIflON AINSWORTH. 8 vola. post Svo. IL lU. 6(L Ncfw and 
Caeqper Editkn, in 1 red. crown 8va Sc 

THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER 

Third Edition. 1 voL crown Svo. it, 

JOHN LAW, THE PROJECTOR. By 



WILLU.H HABRiaON AINSWORTH. Author of 'Boskwood,' te. 3 vol*, pail Sn. 

ALL THE TEAR ROUND. 

Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. Vols. I. to XII« handsoimelj bound. U. 6d. OMb. \ 

ART AND MYSTERY OF CURING, PRESERVING, 

AND POTTING ALL KINDS OF MEATS. GAM£« AND FISH. Also, The Art of 
Pickling, and the Preservation of Frultg and Vegetables. Adapted as well for the Whole* 
sale Dealer as all Housekeepers. By a W^oiente Curcr «€ ComeBtAteB. Pest Sro. dotb. 

ATLASES AND MAPS, 

FOR STUDENTS AND TRAYELLERS ; with Railway! and Telqgsaphs, aocontely 
laid down. 

SHABPE'S ATLAS. Constructed upon a System of Scale and Fropoition» 
from the more recent Authorities. With a Copious Index. Fifty-four Maps. Large folio, 
half moroooo, plain, S8t. ; coloured, 42«. 

SHARPE'S STUDENT'S ATLAS. Witti a CJopioos Index. Twenty-six 

Coloured Maps, selected from the above. FoUo, hatf-bound. 2U. 

LOWRYS TABLE ATLAS. With a Oopioiiw Index. One Hundred 

Coloured Maps. Large 4to. half-bound. 12s. 
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ATLASES AND MAPS— continued. 

STONEY HALL'S TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH 

COUNTIES, containing Fifty Maps, bound in a portable 8vo. Volume, In roan tnck. 
lOf. 6d. 
SIDNEY HALL'S ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH COUNTIES. Enlarged 
Series, with General Maps of Great Britain, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 4to. half-bound, 
84«., and folio, half-bound, 2U. 

SIDNEY HALL'S MAPS OF ENGLISH COUNTIES, Enlarged Series, 

with all the Railways and Coontry Seats. Coloured, in neat wrapper, price 6a. each. ' 
SHARPB'S TRAVELLING MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, with 

Railways and Electric Tel^praph laid down to the present time. Coloured and mounted, 

in doth case, 2t. 6d, 
SHARPE'S TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND, with Railways and 

Electric Tel^praph laid down to the present time. Coloured and mounted, in doth case, 

K. 6<I. 
SHARPE'S TRAVELLING MAP OF IRELAND, with RaUways and 

Electric Telegraph laid down to the present time. Coloured and mounted, in doth case, 

AUSTIN — TWO LETTERS ON GIELS' SCHOOLS, 

and on the Trahiing of Working Women. By Mbs. AUSTIN. Post 8to. sewed. U. 

BAGEHOT— ESTIMATES OF SOME ENGLISHMEN 

AND SCOTCHMEN : A Series of Essays contributed principally to the ' NaUonal Beylew.' 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. Demy 8vo. doth. 14«. 

BANm — THE TOWN OF THE CASCADES. By 

MICHAEL BANIM, Snnriror of the O'Hara Family, and Author of several of the ' O'Ham 
Tales.' 2 vols, post Svo. dothi ll. K. 

BARHAM— PHILADELPHIA; OR, THE CLAIMS OP 

HX7MANITT: A FLEA FOR SOCL^ AND RELIGIOUS REFORM. By TH02CAS 
FOSTER BARHAM, M3. Cantab. Post 8to. cloth. 6t. 6d. 

BAENAED — SPORT IN NORWAY AND WHERE TO 

^ FIND IT. Together with a Short Account of the Vegetable Productions of the Country. 
To which is added, a List of the Alpine Flora of the Dovre F;}eld,and of the Norwegiui 
Ferns. By M. R. BARNARD, B.A., late Chaplain to the British Consulate, Chilstiania, 
Norway. With Illustrations. 1 vol. post 8vo., doth. 12». 

THE LIFE OF THORWALDSEN. 



From the Danish. By the Rey. M. R. BARNARD. IvoLpostSvo. 9s. 

BEEVER (REV. W HOLT) — NOTES ON FIELDS 

AND CATTLE, from the Diary of an Amateur Farmer. With Hlustrations. 1 toL 
post 8vo. 8i, 6d. 

BELLEW — LIFE IN CHRIST, AND CHRIST IN 

UFE. A NEW VOLITUE OF SERMONS. By Uie Ber. J. M. BEIXEW. 8to. doth. lU. 

BIDWELL— A WORK ON PANAMA. 

By CHART.ES J. BIDWELL. Demy 8vo. /n JTay. 

BLANC (LOUIS) — HISTORICAL REVELATIONS. 

Post Syo., cloth. lOi. 6d. 

BLANCHARD (SIDNEY LAMAN) — THE GANGES 

AND THE SEINE : Scenes on the Banks of Both, ^y SIDNET LAMAN BLANCHABD. 
2 vols, post 8yo. cloth. 18<. 

BLUNDELL (JOHN W. F., M.D.) — THE MUSCLES 

AKD THEIB STORY. By JOHN W. F. BLUNDELL, M.D. Croira 8to. 

BLYTH (COLONEL)— WHIST-PLAYER. 

Imp. l6mo. Second editltm. 6<. 
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BOURNE— A MEMOm OP SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

Bjr H. H. R. FOX BOURNE. lYoLdemySvo. 15<. 

BRADLEY— ELEMENTS OF GEOMETEICAL DRAWV 

ING, OR PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. PLANE AND SOLID. By THOMAS BRADLEY, 
of the Rojal MiUUry CoUege, Woolwich. In Two PUrts. lUustnted by Sixty Plates, 
engrayed by J. W. Lowiy. ObloDg folio, doth. Each 16f. 

BBOWNE— HUNTING BITS. 

By H. K. BROWNE (Phlx). Twelve Coloured lUiuitntioni. Oblong folio, half bound* 
11. If. 

. Proofeu. 11. lU. 6d. 

BROWNING (E. B.)— POETICAL WORKS. 

By ELIZABErU BARRETT BROWNING. Sixth EdiUon, with Portialt. Indnding 
AVBQBA Lbioii. Four vols. fcap. cloth. 2it, 

' AURORA LEIGH; A POEM. 

IN NINE BOOKS. By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Seventh EdiUon, with 
Portrait of Mrs. Browning. One voL fcap. cloth. 7t. 

LAST POEMS. 

Second Edition. 1 voL crown 8vo. 6«. 

POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. 



By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Cfown 8to. cloth, it. 

THE GREEK CHRISTIAN 



POETS. AND THE ENGLISH POETS. 3y ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Fc^>. Svo. cloth. 5<. 

BROWNING (ROBEET) — THE POETICAIi WORKS 

OF ROBERT BROWNING. A New Edition, containing aU the Pbems formerly published 
in seven volumes. Complete in 3 vols. fcap. Svo. With a Photographic Portrait of the 
Author. 

MEN AND WOMEN. 



BY ROBERT BROWNING. In two vols. fcap. Svo. doth. 12t. 

CHRISTMAS - EVE AND 



EASTER-DAY. A POEM. By ROBERT BROWNING. Fcap. Svo. doth. et. 

A SELECTION FROM THE 



POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Fcap. Svo. doth. 6f. 

A NEW VOLUME OF 



POEMS-DRAMATIS PERSONS. 3y ROBERT BROWNING. Second Edition. IvoL <- 
crown Svo. cloth. 9t, ed. 



BUCKMASTER (J. C.) — THE ELEMENTS OF ME- 

CHANICAL PHYSICS. By J. C. BUCKMASTER. With numerous IllustraUons. 
1 VOL foolscap, doth. 3«. 

BUECHETT— LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. 

For the Use of SchooU of Art. By R. BURCHETr. Head Msster of the I'rainlng Schools 
for Art Masters of the Sdenoe and Art Department. Fifth Edition. Post Svo. doth, wltb 
Illustrations. ?«. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 



THE COUItSE OF OJNSrRVCmON OF PLANE QEOMETRIOAL FISURHS. BT' 
RBOBCHE'rT. With I3t Dtagtams. Fifth Edition. Fttat 8to. dotlL St. 

DEFINITIONS OP GEOMETRY. 



a4mo. sewed. Sd. 
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BUTT — THE HISTORY OF ITALY FROM T 

ABDICATION OF HAPOLEON L WUb InmdnclDrT KtttrawM to Ihit ol E 
TiuHi. Two ToU. SVD. doth. Stt. 

CANNING (HON. ALBERT) — KINKORA ; An I 

Btoir- Bt Of H<a. ALBERT CANNING, Aolter « 'KllMnel CmUc.' 3 *oli 

^^!^^- — „___ KILSOEREL CAST 

Bj the Hon. ALBERT CANNINO. 3 vol*. po« Sn>. doth. 21M. 

CAPTAIN HERBERT— A SEA STORT. 3 yoU. ] 

svo. gIdUl II. lU. «iI. 

ME, THOMAS OABLYLE'S WOBKS. 

TINIFOEM EDITION. 

HiodKOMlr [diibd la Cnm Octin^ pflnt Sb RHillng i ps- VoIimM. 
VHE rREfrCH REVOLnnOH: A aiSTOBT. InQTolamu. 12 
OLIVES CROUWSLL'S LETTERS AND BFXXCHEia. With I 

dUlou uil CoddmUhb NamllTe. InsYolimuL lai. 
UFB OF JOHN BTElRLINa. ) „ _ , 
UTS OP SOHtLLEB. ( ' • 

CBinCAL Aim MISaXLLAKEOtTS TCSSATS, In i Tolumas, 2^ 
SABTOB HESARTUS. ) „ , , 
HERO WORaHEP. ( Om ^oinme. 6j. 

U.TTXIUDA7 PAUfHLETS. (^e Volume. 6*. 
PAST AND PRESENT. J One Vobme. 65. 

TRANSLATIONS OF OERMAN ROSCANCE. Ona TohtDe. Ci. 
^mmELAC MEISTER. Bj GoTHE. A Traoslation. In 2 Volume. 1 
OelM, In IS nil., cHnrn Sio., dolh, 41. ISi. 

CARL YLE— HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH the SECOJ 

<sUtd FREDERICK THB OREAT. StTHOHAS CABLYLE. mthFortn]tl«DdI 
Tiiiia Edition. In 6 nls. damf Sto. 301. ticb. 



GATES— THE POCKET DATE-BOOK; or, Classii 

TMa of DotsB of the PrlncliHl Full, milorlisl, Bi(«raphlca), and BcleoUBi^ Ittra 
BHlnnlng of the World to lbs Fre«nt Time. B;WILl.IAUL.i:.CATIS. & 
Edition, wilb AddlUiou. Snull F<m STo. doth. EI. 

CLARKE (CHARLES) — "WHICH IS THE WINNE 

or, The First Ocntlemui of HH FudUt. By CHAKLES CI.ABKE, AdUht of -Q 
ThonihlU.'fa. 3 tdIb. pon Svo. cloth. U. 111. KL 

BOX FOR THE SEASON. 

B; CHARLES CLARKE. Nen uid Chuper Edition. Wllh Fronttipleav ,'I toL c 

CHARLIE THORNHTTiL; or, The Dunce 

flKFannjn A E^ortlne HoreL ^r CHARLBa CLAKEE. CnnmSro. U. 

CONWAY (J.) — FORAYS AMONG SALMON A] 

SEER. IiipoalBmcbth,Frla>i. 
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Chapman & Hall's Select Library of Fictioii. 

PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NOVEL 
MABY BABTON : a Tale of Mandiester Life. B7 Mrs. Gaseell. 
BUTH. A Novel. By the Author of Mary Barton.' 
GBANFOBD. By the Author of *Maiy Barton.' 
LIZZIE LEIGH; and other Tales By the Author of * Mary Barton.' 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. ANoveL By Mias Mulock. 
AGATHA'S HUSBAND. By the Author of * The Head of tlie Family; 
OLIVE. "^ A NoyeL By the Author of * The Head of the Family.' 
THE OGILVIES. A Novel. By the Authw of * The Head of the Family.' 
THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. By M. W. Savage. 
MY UNCLE THE CURATE. A Novel. By M. W. Savage. 
THE H ALF SI STERS. A Tale. By Miss Jewsbxjby. 
THE BUTHEDALE ROMANCE. By Nathaniel Hawthokke. 
MAN OF THE WORLD. By S. Fullqm. 

BOBERT BLAKE, Admiral and General at Sea. By Hxfwoeth Dixob\ 
TH E OR PHANS. By Mrs. Ouphaht. 

KATHERINE AND HER SISTERS. By Lady Exilt Poiisovbt. 
ELSIE VENNER. By O. W. Holmes. 
MARY SEAHAM, By Mrs. Grey, Author of ' The Gambler's Wife.' 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A CLEVER WOMAN. By 
Mrs. TBOLLOPE. 

THE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. Bj the Author of "The Old English 
GeatleoMD.' 

CHARLES AUCHESTER. A Novel. 

THE SORROWS OF GENTILITY. By Min Jkwbbuet. 

MARIAN WITHERS. By Miss Jewsbttbt. 

HECB3JNGT0N ; a Novel. By Mra. Gobb. 

JACOB BENDIXEN, THE JEW. From the Danish. By Mast Hownr. 

MR. AND MRS. ASHETON; By the Author of * Margaret and her Brides- 
maids,' Ac 

MRS. MATHEWS: OR. FAMILY MYSTERIES. By Mrs. Tbollopi; 
Author of ' Widow Btnaby/ &G. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH NOVEL 
THE WHETEBOY. A Stoiy of Ireland in 1822. B^ Mm. S. C. Hall. 
EUSTACE CONYERS. By Jakes Habkat. 
MARETIMO : a Story of Adventure. By Batlb St. Jobs. 
MELINCOURT. By the Author <tf * Headlon«r HalL' 
THE FALCON FAMILY ; or. Young Ireland, A Satirical Novel By 

M. W. SAVAGE. 

TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE IN A LEVANTINE FAMILY. By 

BATLE ST. JOHN. 

*^* Other Popular Soveh win be tseited in thie Series, 

A 4 
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Chapman and Hall's Standard Editions 



OFFOPUI.AR A 
Eandiomely printed in Croura Snt., doO, Friee 5l. eadi. 

ANTHONY TEOLL0PB"8 TEST INDIES AND THE SPAKE 

ANTliONT TBOLLOPEB CASTLE BICHMOND. 4th Editian. 
ANTHONY TBOLLOPE'S DOOTOE THOKNB, Sth Edition. 
ANTHONY TBOLLOPE'S THE BEKTRAM8. 6tb Edition. 
ANTHONY TBOLLOPE'S THE KELLY8A; THE CKKLLTa StbEi 
ANTHONY TBOLLOPE'S THE MACDEBMOTS OF BALLYCLOBA 

ANTHONY TBOLLOPE'S EACHEL BAY, 7th Edition, with Vim 

f^ea br J. E. Mm.iWi 
ANTHONY TBOLLOPE'S TALES OF ALL COUNTBIES. Maud! 

SbIA WllhlUiulntMubr HAKinBnm. 
T. A. TBOLLOPE'S LA BEATA (Srd Edition); and a TUSGj 

ROMEO ASD Jnuer. 
T, A. TBOLLOPE'S MAEIETTA. 3rd Edition. 
T. A. TBOLLOPE'S GIULIO MALATESTA, 2nd Edition. 
T. A. TBOLLOPE'S BEPPO. THE CONBCBIPT. With FrontiipiBce. 2nd '. 
\r. M. THA0KEBAT8 IBISH BKETOH-BOOEL With Hlnstrotioiu 

the Antlurr. llh EdlUco. 
ALBEBT SMITH'S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 2nd Edit* 
W. H. WILia-S OLD LEAVES GATHEBED FBOM 'HOUSBHO 

WOSW.' 
W. H. AINBWOBTH'S CONSTABLE OP THE TOWEB. 8rd Edltic 
W. H. AINSWOBTH'B LOHD MA YOB OP LONDON. 2nd Edition. 
W. H. AINSWOBTH'B CAKDINAL POLE. 2nd Edition. 
J. 0. JEAPFBESON'8 OLITE BLAKE'S GOOD WOBE. Srd Edilic 
BOBEBT HOUDINB MEMOmS. Written tj Himaelf. 3rd Edition. 
O. A. BALA'S GASLIGHT AND DAYUGHT. 2nd Edititm. 
MISS MULOCK'S THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 6th Editkn. 
MISS AJfNA DETJETS MI8BEPBE8ENTATION. 3rd Edition. 
MISB ANNA DBUBTS DEEP WATEK8. With FrontiBpieoe. 2ndBdlt 
TILBDEY NOGO. By the Author ot ' Digby Grand.' 3rd Edition. 
MARKET HABBOBOCGH (Sth Edition) ; and INSIDE THE BAB. 
THE MA8TEB OF THE HOTTNDS. By Schdtatoh. 
THE COUNTEY GENTLEMAN. By Bcbdtatob. 
TIU<: HOUSE OF ELUOEE. Cy the Anthor of QTandmothet'B Hone; 
CHAELIE THOBNHILL. By Chablis Clabke. 
A BOX FOB THE SEASON. Bj Cbables Clakkz, With PronUmi 

Idil Edition. ^ 

FOOTPEINTS ON THE EGAD. By Charlh Kbkt. 
BEUBENMEDLICOTT; OB, THE COMING MAN. ByM.W.SiT 
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CRAIK— THE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEAEB ; 

Illustrated in a Philological Commentary on his Tragedy of ' Jullns Cssar/ By GEORGE 
LILLIE CRAIK, Professor of Histoiy and of English Literature in Qoeeu's College, 
Belfast. Second Edition. Post 8vo., doth, 6«. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the Use of the Junior Classes in CoUeges. and the Higher 
Classes in Schools. By GEORGE L, CRAIK. Fourth Edition, revised and improved. Poet 
8vo. doth. 2s. 6<L 

DAN TO BEERSHEBA ; Or NORTHERN and SOUTH- 

EBN FBIENDS. 1 ToL post 8to. doth. 10t.«d. 

DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY, THE INFERNO. 

A Literal Prose TransUUon, with the Text of the Original Collated with the best Editions, 
and Explanatory Notes. By JOHN A. CARLYLE, jtf J). Post 8vo., with a Portrait, 
doth. lU, 

DAVIDSON — DRAWING FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, Head-Master of the Chester School of Art Pub- 
lished under the sanction of the Sdence and Art Department of the Committee of Council 
on Education. Post 8vo. doth. 3t, 

DE COIN (COLONEL L.) — HISTOET OF THE CUL- 

TIVATION OF COTTON AND TOBACCO. By Colond ROBERT L. DE COIN. Post 
Svo. 9i. 

DE PONTES— POETS AND POETRY OF GERMANY. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES, ^y Madame L. DAVESIES DE P0NT£S. 
Two volumes^ post 8vo. doth. IBs, 

DIAGRAMS, A SERIES OF, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHAl^ICAL PHILOSOPHY AN|> 
THEIR APPLICATION. Twenty-one large Plates, drawn on Stone. With descriptive 
Letterpress. Published under the Superintendence of the Sodety for the Difftusion of UsefUl 
Knowledge. One large folio Volume, clotii. 21. 12f. 6<i. 

DINNERS AND DINNER PARTIES; or, The Ab- 

surdities of Artificial Life. With Additions, indudhig a short Catediism of Cookeiy, 
founded on the prindples of Chemistry. 1 voL Second edition, post 8vo. 3t, 9d, 

DICKENS — OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

New Work by MR. CHARLES DICKENS. In Montiily Rurts, uniform wiUi the Original 
Editions of * Plckwiclc,' * David Gipperfield,' &c. Parts L to XIV., price l«. each. To be 
completed in Twenty Montiily P&rts. AVith Llustrations by MARCUS STONE, ix. 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

New and Cheaper Edition. With Llustrations by MARCUS STONE. Post 8vo. cloth. 
?«. 6d. 

-^ GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 



New and Cheiqper Edition, with Frontispiece and Vignette by MARCUS STONE. VoBt 
8vo. U. 9d, 
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MB. GHABLES DICKENS'S WOMS. 




ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 

GEEAT EXPECTATIONS. Fiftti EditioxL 3 volg. post 8vo., 

31«.6d. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three lUustratioiis 

by Setxoub and ' Phiz/ 8vo. ll. U, 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Foriy Hlustrations by 

'PKB.' 8TO. II. It. 

SKETCHES BY « BOZ.' A New Edition, with Forty Dins- 

tntttons by Geobos Gruikshakk. 8to. II. U. 

MAETIN CHUZZLE WIT. With Forty lUiifltrations by * Pmz.' 

pro. It. IS. 

THE OLD CUEIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five HluBtia- 

Uons by GKoaox Gattsbmolb and H. K. Bbowwb. Imperial 8yo. 13«. 

BABNABY BUDGE : A Tale of the Riots of 'Eighty. With 

Serenty-eight IllnstzatioaB by G. Cattekmolb and H. K. Browns. Imperial Svo. laf. 

AMERICAN NOTES, for General Circtdation. Fonrth Edition. 

2 voISm post 8vo. II. It. 

OLIVER TWIST ; or, the Parish-Boy's Progress. Illustrated by 

Gborgk CsDUBBAinc. nilid EdittoD. S yoli., post 8vo. 11. 6t. 

OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. lUustrated. Us. 
DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Illustrations by *Phiz.' 

8T0., dotlu ll. U. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Forty Hlustrations by * Phiz.' 

8yo., doth. II. li. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty lUustrations by * Phiz.' 8vo., 

doth. II. li. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty Hlustrations by * Phiz.' 8vo., 

cloth. II. U. 

HARD TIMES. Small 8vo., cloth. 5s. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Third Edition. Port 

8yo., doth. 6«. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Sixteen Hlustrations by 

< PnTT ' 8yo 9m 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 vols., square, doth. 

10t.6<L 

CHRISTMAS CAROL. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo., doth. 55. 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. With Illustrations. Fcap, 

8yo., doth. 5s, 

THE CHIMES. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 5^. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo., 

doth. 6s. 

THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST'S BAEGAIN. 

With Sltuitrations. Fcap. 8yo., doth. 6s. 
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MB. GEABLES DICKENS'S. WOBKS. 



THE ILLUSTHATSD LZBBABY EDITION, 

Bearatiftilly printed in Post Octayo, and careftilly revised by the Auliior. With the 

Original UlustiatioDs. Price 78. 6d. each. 



PICKWICK PAPERS. 


43 mnfltiations 


•«• 


• •# 


tJvolfl. 


158. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBT. 


89 ditto 


••• 


• •« 


2 vols. 


15c. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


40 ditto 


••• 


• •• 


2 vols. 


15*. 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


36 ditto 


••• 


• . • 


2 vols. 


158. 


BABNABT RUDGE. 


36 ditto 


••• 


«.« 


2voU. 


15.. ^ 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. 


39 ditto 


•.• 


• *• 


IvoL 


7«. 6<t. 


OLIVER TWIST. 


24 ditto 


... 


... 


1vol. 


7€.Qd. 


DOMBEY AND SON. 


39 ditto 


•.« 


• * • 


2 vols. 


15ff. 


DAVID OOPPERFESLD. 


40 ditto 


•.. 


• a. 


2 vols. 


158. 


PICTURES FROM ITALY KDd\ o ..^^ 
AMERICAN NOTE 3. | » <iitto 


•■ . 


• •* 


iTOL 


7s.eeU 


BLEAK HOUSE. 


40 ditto 


••• 


• •• 


2 vt^ 


15c. 


LITTLE DORRIT. 


40 ditto 


«»« 


«•« 


2 vols. 


15c. 


CHRISTMAS BOOK& 


17 ditto 


••• 


••• 


IvoL 


7c.6cL 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


16 ditto 


• .a 


• •a 


IvoL 


78. 6d. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 


^ ditto 


• •• 


• a. 


1vol. 


78.6(2. 



CHEAP AND UNIFOBM EDITIONa 

Mandsomelff prmied in Crown OcUno, doih, with Ftxmiiapieoet. ^^ ^^ 

TTHE PICKWICK PAPERS • , ,60 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 5 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 5 

DOMBEY AND SON 50 

DAVID COPPERFIELD ' . .50 

BLEAK HOUSE 5 

UTTLE DORRIT 5 

BARNABY RUDGE 4 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 4 

OUVER TWIST . . , 3 6 

SKETCHES BY BOZ ..36 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS . SB 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 3 6 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 8 

AMERICAN NOTES 2 6 

MB. DICKENS* HEADINGS. Foap.3va 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE ...... 1 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 10 

THE CHIMES 10 

THE STORY OF UTTLE DOMBEY 10 

THE POOR TRAVELLER. BOOTS AT THE HOLLY-TREB 

INN, AND MRS. GAMP 10 
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DIXON (W. HEPWORTH)— THE HOLT LAND. 

97 W.HE2PW0BTH DIXON. With Steel EngravtaigB and Woodents. 2 vdta. demy Svo. 

EOBEET BLAKE, ADMI- 

RAL AND GENERAL AT SEA. Based on Family and State F^pen. By WILLIAM 
HEPWORTH DIXON, Author of * Life of WUUam Penn.' Cheap edlUon, post «vow 
txiards. 2t, Post 8to. cloth, with Portrait 2t,fid. 

WILLIAM PENN. 



AN mSTORIGAL BIOGRAPHY. By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON, Autbor of 
* Life of Howard.' With a Portrait. Second edition, fcap. 8vo. doth. Is, 

DODD — THEEE WEEKS IN MAJORCA, 

By the Bey. WILLIAM DODD. l\>st Syo. cloth. 5m. 

DRATSON — PEACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYINa 

AND SKETCHING. By Oiptahi DRATSON, RJL With Dlustrationa. FMt Sto. 
jdoth. 4s, M, 

THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEA- 

YENS, AND HOW TO SEE AND ENOW THEM. By Captain DRATSON, BJU 
I yoL fpap. 8yo. 8m, 

DRURT (ANNA)— DEEP WATERS. 

A NoyeL By Miss ANNA DRURT, Author of « Mlsrepreaentation,' 'Friends and For* 
tune.' 2 yola. post 8vo. doth. 21«. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontiq;iieoe* 
1 yoL crown 8yo. doth, .6m, 

MISREPRESENTATION. 



% 



, By MisB ANNA DRURT. Third Edition. I yoL crown 8yo,, cloth. 5m, 

DUNCAN — OUR GARRISONS IN THE WEST; or, 

Sketdies in British North America. By FRANCIS DUNCAN, M.A., Fellow of the 
Geological Society: Fellow of the Royal Geographical Sodety ; Member of Colonfeir Ck>m- 
mittee. Society of Arts; D.OL. Khig's CoUege, NJS.; Lieutenant BJL Witb lCap» 
1 yol. post £yo. cloth. 9m, 

DYCE'S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OP ORNAMENT. 

Fif 17 (elected platea. B7 WHiUAM DYCi; BJL FoU4,seved. U. 

DTCE (REV. ALEXANDER)— SHAKESPEARE. 

A New Edition in the press, to be completed in Eight Volumes, demy 8yo. THE WORKS 
OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited by the Bey. ALEXANDER DTCE. ThU edition is not a 
mere reprint o< that whidi i^peared in 1857. On the contrary, it will present a text vecj 
materially altered and amended from beginnhig to end, with a large body of critical Notes 
almost entirely new ; and with a Glossary, in which the language of the poet, his allnsloDf 
to customs, ace, will be fhlly explained. To be published eyery alternate month. YolSi. 
L to y. now ready, lOt. each. 

EDINBUEGH TALES. 

In one thick yolume, hnperlal 8vo. ftdl gUt back. ' 8«. 6d. 

EDWARDS (TENISON) — SHALL WE EEGISTER 

TTTLE? Or, the Objections to Land and Title Registry Stated and Answered : comUniiiff 
a Popular Exposition of the Act 25 ft 26 Vict cap. 53. By TENISON EDWARDS. oftiS 
Inner.renaple, Esq^ Barrlster-at-Law. Dedicated by permission to the Lord Obuioellar 
In crpwn 8yo., doth. 4». 6d. . ' "^^"^^^ 

ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOK 

wI^SI '°w?*K*?f ^'^^K the First Steps of Elementary Drawing in Schools, and amans 

l^l^ii.^r^^f^^^^^''^'^^^^^''^^^'^^ Prepared and pnbiiSSl^SSl 
»q^«toftiieCoundlof the Sodety of Arts. SmaU4to.clotii. 4*. 6<fc *^""«»«» «»• 
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ELEMENTARY DRAWING COPY-BOOKS, for the Use 

Of ChUdrea from four years old and upwards, in Schools and Fsmlliea. Oomidled by a 
Sfcndent certiflcated by the Science and Art Department as AN ART T£ AGH£E. Seven 
books in 4to. sewed. 

Book LLetten,8d, 
lLDo.8d. 

III. Geometric&l and Ornamental Forms, Bd, 

IV, Objects, Sd. 
y. Leaves, 8d. 

VL Birds, Animals, &ol, Sd. 
,, yu. Leaves, Flowers, and Spnjn, 8d. 

V Or hi sets of Seven Books, if. 6d. 

ESQUIEOS— CORNWALL AND ITS COASTS. 

By ALPHONSE ESQUIBOS, Anthor of • The Enc^lsh at Home.' Ftost 8vo. 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 

By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. Translated by Shr LASCELLES WBAXALL, Bart. New 
Soitian, hi the Press. 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. Second Series. 



Bf ALPHONSE ESQUIBOS. 1 vol. post 8T0. doth. 10«. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. Third Series. 



Or ALPHONSE ESQUIBOS. 1 ToL port 8to. 1IIi;«1 

THE DUTCH AT HOME. 



Br ALPHONSE ESQUIBOS. New EdiUon, In ooa ToL post Sto. At. 

FARM HOMESTEADS, THE. 

A CoUecUon of Plans of English Homesteads existing in different Districts of the Oonntry, 
careftdly selected from the most approved l^>ecimens of Farm Ardiitectare, to Illastrat» 
the Accommodation required under various Modes of Husbandry; with a Digest of th» 
Leading Principles recognised in the Construction and Anangement of the Buildings. 
Edited by J. BAILEY DENTON. M. Inst. CJEL, F.GJS., Enghieer to the General Land 
Drainage and Improvement Company. Forming 1 volume imperial 8vo., doth, 31. 3$, 

FEATHERSTONHAUGH (G. W.)— LANGLEYHAUGH ; 

A Tale of an Anglo-Saxon; Family. ByG. W. B^ATHEBSTONHAUGH, Author of 
' The Canoe Voyage,' &a 2 vols, post 8vo. (/n the Fret*,) 

PINLAISON — NEW GOVERNMENT SUCCESSION- 

DUT7 TABLES. For the Use of Successors to Property, their Solicitors and Agents, and 
others concerned In the Payment of the Duties Levied on all Successions, under Auth<Hity. 
of the present SUtute, 16 & 17 Victoria, cap. 61. ^ ALEXANDER GLEN FINLAISON. 
Post 8V0., doth, bs. New Edition. 

FISHERMAN'S MAGAZINE AND REYIEW (THE) 

Edited by CHOLMONDELET PENNELL. With Hlustiations. PobUshhig monthly. 
Phcel«.6d. 

FITZGERALD (PERCY)— THE LIFE OF LAURENCE 

STERNE. 3y PERCY FITZGERALD, ILA., HJLLA. With lUustiations. InSvols. 
post 8V0. doth. Ik 4s, 

LE SPORT AT BADEN. 

With an Illustration.^ Post 8vo. doth. U. 6d. ...^ 

A FAMOUS FORGERY: 



Befaig the Story of the unfortunate Dr. Dodd. 3y PERCY FTTZGERALD. 1 vol. post 
8V0. 8«. 
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FOESTER (JOHN) — OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

▲ Blofraphy. By JOHN F(MSST£R. With Foiiiy IPaitxatJoDg. NewEdWon. ^WtSvo. 

FOSTER— HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS 

AND FAMILIEa 3y A. F. FOSTEB. With numeroiu lUiutratkxis. Post Sto. cloth. 6«. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 

By A. F. FOSTER. FMt, doth. 6t. 

FRANCATELLI— ROYAL CONFECTIONER 

By G. £. FBANCATELLL With numeroiu Coloured lUustratloiis. Post 8vo. doth. 12c 

FRETTAG— THE LOST MANUSCEIPT. 

By HEBR FRETfAG. Trvnslated by Mrs. Malcgul 2 vols, post 8yo. 

PICTURES FROM GERMAN LIFE, IN 

THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. Bj HERB 
FREYTAG,Aathor of* Debit and Credit' Translated by Mrs. Malcolm. II. U. 

Also the SECOND PCmTION, indudlng the EIGHTEENTH and NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES. In a vols, poet 8V0. 2U. 

GAEDEN THAT PAID THE KENT (THE). 

Fourth edition, post Svo. boards. 2f • 

GASKELL— CEANFORD— MART BARTON— RUTH— 

LIZZIE LEIGH. By Mbi. GASKEaii. Post 8yo. boards. Ptioe 2s. each. 

. MOORLAND OOTTAGK 

' With IUiistratlo» by BIRKET FOSTER. Foqp.8vo.cloth. Si.«d. 

GENTLEWOMAN, THE. 

By the Author of 'Dinoers and Dtamer Puties.' With lUnstratioQS. Saoond Editloii. 
1 ToL post 8Y0., cloth. u» 9d, 

GERMAN LOVE. 

From the Papers of an Alien. Transhited by SUSANNAH WINKWORTH. Fcap., 
do^. 4S.6CI. 

GRATTAN (THOMAS COLLEY.) — BE ATEN PATHS, 

AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. Second Edition. 2 vols, post Svo. 16s. 

HAMERTON (Mrs.) — JEANNE LARAGUAY; a NoveL 

^ Mrs. HAMERTON. 1 toI. post Svo. 

HAWKINS — A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE 

ANIMAL AND HUMAN FRAME. By B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, FX>^ F.GJS.. 
with Ten niostrations from Nature by the Author. Folio, cloth. 12s. 

HAXTHAUSEN— TEANSCAUCASLL 

Sketches of the Nations and Races between the Black Sea and the Caspian. By Baron 
YON HAXTHAUSEN. With Eig^t Coloured lUustrations by GRAEa 8vo. doth. 18<. 

THE TRIBES OF THE CAUCASUS ; 

WITH AN ACCOUirr OP SCHAMYL AND THE MUKHS. ^y BABOH VON 
HAXTHAUSKN. Post 8to. dotb. M. 

HEATON— THE THRESHOLD OF CHEMISTRY; 

An Experimental IntrodacUon to the Sdence. By CHARLES HEATON. With nnme* 
rous Illustrations. Post 8vo. doth, it. 
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HEINEICH HEINE'S BOOK OF SONGS. 

A Tnittlatloa. By JOHN £. WALLZS. Crown 8to. doth. U, . 

HENSLOW—ILLUSTRATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED 

IN THE PRACTICAL LESSONS ON BOTANY. Adapted to aU duaes. Prepared for 
the Soath Kensington Museum. By the Bey. PBOFESSOB HENSLOW. With lUustra- 
tions. Poat 8vo. 9d, 

HOUDIN (KOBEET)— THE SHAKPEE DETECTED 

AND EXPOSED. By ROBERT HOCJDIN, Author of 'Memoirs of Robert Hondia.' 
With lUustraUoBS. Post Sto. doth, 6t. 

MEMOIRS OF ROBERT HOUDIN, 

AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR, AND OONJUBO& Written by UmseUl Third Edition. 
1 VOL crown Svo. 6t» 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 

Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 19 vols, royal 8to. doth. 6«. 6d. each. <AU the 
back Numbers and Parts may now be hadO 

HOUSEHOLD WOEDS — CHBISTMAS STOEIES 

FROM. Royal 8to. doth. 2s. ^ 

HUTCHINS (JAMES M.)— SCENES OF WONDER AND 

CCTRIOSITT IN GAUFORNLl. By JAMES M. HUTCHINS. With above 100 lUus- 
trations. Demy Svo. 12«. 

INDUSTEIAL AND SOCIAL POSITION OF WOMEN, 

IN THE MIDDLE AKD LOWEB BANKS. PMt 8T0. OoOl 10«.«<i. 

JEAFFKESON (JOHN COEDY) — OLIVE BLAKE'S 

GOOD WORK. Third Edition. 1 voL crown. 6t, 



JEEVIS— THE EIPLE-MUSKET. 

A Practical Treatise on t he Efafld d-Pricbett Rifle, recently adopted in the British Service. 
By CAPTAIN JERVIS WHYTE JERVIS. MJP.. Royal AriiUeiy, Author of the • Manual 
ox Field Operations.' Second and Chet^r Edition, with Additions. Post 8 vo. doth. 2f. 



OUR ISNGINES OF WAR, AND HOW WE 

GOT TO MAKE THEM. By CAPTAIN JERVIS WHYTE JERVIS, M.P., Royal 
Artillery. With many Illustrations. Post Svo. doth. es. 

THE IONIAN ISLANDS DURING THE 

PRESENT CENTURY. By Captain WHYTE- JERVIS, M.P. Post Svo. cloth. Seed. 

JEWSBURY— THE HALF-SISTERS. 

A Novel. By GERALDINE £. JEWSBURY. Cheap Edition. Post Svo., boards. 2m, 

KEIGHTLEY— THE LIFE, OPINIONS, AND WRIT- 

INGS OF JOHN MILTON. With an Introduction to •Paradise Lost' By THOMAS 
KEIGHTLEY. Second Edition. Demy Svo. cloth. 10<. 6cl. 

— THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 



WITH KOTES by THOMAS EEiaBTLEY. a vob. STO. cloth, ait. 
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KELLY (W. K)— CURIOSITIES OF INDO-EUEOPEAN 

TRADITION AND FOLK LOBE. Qr WALTER K EBIXT. Tot 8to. doCb. St. M. 

KELLY (TJ— LIFE IN yiCTORIi IN 1853 AND IN 

1858. By THOMAS KELLY. 2 toIs. poet 8to., cloth. 2K. 

KENT— FOOTPRINTS ON THE ROAD. 

By CHABLES SENT. la 1 yoL crown 8yo. doth. St. 

KIRKWALL (VISCOUNT) — FOUE TEAES IN THE 

IONIAN ISLANDS. Their PoUtical and Social Condition. With a History of the 
BriUsh Protectorate. Edited hv YISOOUNT KIBKWALL. Utely on the Staff of Sir 
Uearj Ward, Seventh Lord High Commissioner. 2 vols, post 8vo., doth. 2K. 

KOHL (J. G.)— POPULAR HISTOEY OF THE DIS- 

COVERT OF AMERICA, FROM COLUMBUS TO FRANKLIN. Translated l^ 
MAJOR R. R. NOEL. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16«. 

KITCm-GAMI; 



Wanderings ronnd Lake Superior. 8vo., doth. 13t. 

LEAVES FEOM THE DIAET OF AN OFFIGEE OF 

THE GUARDS DURING THE PENINSULAR WAR. By LIEUT.-OOL. STEPNEY 
OOWELL STEPNET, KJI., late Coldstream Guards. Fcap. doth. 6«. 

LIFE IN THE SOUTH FROM THE COMMENCE- 

MENT OF THE WAR. By a Blockaded British Subject. Being a Sodal History of those 
who todc part in the Battles, iirom a personal accqnaintanoe with them in their own 
homes. 2 vols, post 8vo. doth. 2l«. 

LLOYD PENNANT ; 

A Tale of the West By RALPH NETILLE. 3 vols, pet Sto, doth. It. it. 

LOCKEE— SIE GOODWIN'S FOLLY. 

A Stoiy of the Year 1795. ^y ARTHUR LOCKER. 3 vols, post 8vo.. cloth. IL Ut. id.. 

LEVEE'S (CHAELES) WOEKS. CHEAP EDITION. 

TWO SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 



JACKHINTON. 1vol. 2«. 

CHABLES O'MALLEY. 2 vols. 4«. 

THE DALTONS. 2 vols. 4«. 

HARRY LORREQUER. 1 vol. 2«. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 
2 vols. 4«. 

DODD PAHn.Y ABROAD. 2 vols. 

THE O'DONOGHUE. 1 vol. 2s, 
ROLAND CASHEL. 2 vols. 4j. 



TOM BURKE. 2 vols. 4*. 
DAVENPORT DUNN. 2 vols. 4«. 

FORTUNES OF GLENCOE. 

1 vol. 2«. 

ONE OF THEM. 1 vol. 2«. 

MARTINS OF CRO' MARTIN, 

2 vols. 48. 

SIR JASPER OAREW. 1 vol 2». 

A DAY'S RIDE; A Life's Bo* 
mance, 2$* 
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LOWRTS ATLAS. 

With a Copious Index. 100 Coloured Maps. Large ito^ half-bonnd. 12f. 

A New Series of Maps, in lai^ 4to., price One Penny each Map plain, and Two Pence 
with the Boundaries coloured, completed in 100 Maps, any of which can he purchased sqw- 
ntely, plain id., coloured 2d. 

LIST OF THE MAPS. 



8h««t 

1, a. World in Hemispheres— 2 Maps. 

% 4. World on Mercator's Prqjection— 2 

Maps. 

6. Eurq[)e. 

6. British Isles. 

tt 8. England and Wales— 2 Maps. 

9. Scotland— General. 

10. Ireland— General. 

1 1 . France, in Provinces. 

12 to 15. France in Departments— 4 M^ps. 
16. Holland and Belgium. 

If. Spain and Portugal— Geneitil. 

18 to 21. Spain and Portugal— 4 Maps. 
22. Italy— GeneraL 

23 to 26. Itely— 4Map8. 
27. Prussia and German States. 

28 to 31. Germany and Switxerland— 4 Maps. 
32. Austrian Empire. 

33, 34. Hungary and Tranqrivani<^ "^ 3 
Maps. 

35. Turkey in Europe and Greece. 

36. Bosphorus and DardaneUes. 

37. Greece and the Ionian Islands. 
38, 39. Sweden and Norway— 2 Maps. 

40. Denmark. 

41. Russia in Europe. 

42. Asia, North. 

43,44. Asia, South, and Indian Seas— 2 

Maps. 
45. India— General. * 

46 to 52. India— 7 Maps. 
53. Persia and Tartary. 



Sheet. 

54, 65. Turkey in Asia and Western Persia 

—2 Maps. 
56. Eastern Persia. 

57, 58. Svria and Arabia Petma— 2 Maps. 
59, 60. China and Indian Seas— 2 Maps. 

61. Australia and New Zealand-Gene- 

ral Map. 

62, 63. Australia— 2 Maps. 

64 to 66. New South Wales— 3 Maps. 

67. Victoria or Port PhiUip District 

68. New Zealand. 

69. 70. Polynesia— 2 Maps. 
71,72. Africa— 2 Maps. 

73 to 75. fkypt. Nubia, Abyssinia, and Bed 

Sea — 3 Maps. 
76, 77. North Africa — comprising Morocco, 

Algiers, and Tunis— 2 Maps. 
78 to 80. West Africa— comprising Senegam* 

bia, Liberia, Soudan, and Guinea 

—3 Maps. 
81 , 82. Southern Africa— 2 Maps. 

83. British North America. 

84. Arctic Regions. 

85, 86. Canada, New Rrunswick, and NoTa 
Scotia— 2 Maps. 

87. North America— General. 

88. 89. United States— 2 Maps— General. 
90 to 93. United States— 4 Maps. 

94. Mexico. 

95. West Indies and Central America. 

96. South America— General. 
97 to 100. South America— 4 Maps. 



LUTHER'S LETTERS TO WOMEN. 

Collected by Dr. ZIMMERMANN. Translated by Mrs. Maloouc. IvoLpoitSTo. U, 

LYTTON— MONEY. 

A Comedy, in Fiye Acts. Bj Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 8yo. sewed. 2i. 6<2. 

• NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM ; 

OR, MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER. A Comedy, in Five Acts. By Sir EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON. 8yo. sewed. 2t, 6d. 

RICHELIEU ; OR, THE CONSPIRACT. 

APIiir.lnFlTeAcla. I^ Sir EDWABD BULWEB LYTTON. 8T0. sewed. u.«d. 



THE LADY OP LYONS ; 

OR, LOVE AND PRIDE. A PUy, In Five Acta. By Sir EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON. 8T0. sewed. 3>.6d. 

THE STUDENT. 

A Series of Papers. Fcap. Svo., doth. 6f . 

M'CULLAGH — INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF FREE 

NATIONS. Considered in Relation to tbeir DomesUo Institutions and External Policy 
^y W. TORBENS M'CULLAGH. 2 vols. 8yo. clotU. 24*. 
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M'CULLAGH — USE AND STUDY OP HISTOET. 

Befog the Sabetanoe of a Coone of Lectures deUvered ia DabUn. Bf W. TOBKENS 
ICCuLLAGH. Second edition, 8T0. doth. 10f.6d. 

MACKNIGHT— HISTOET OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 

OF EDMUND BUBKE. By THOMAS MACICNIGHT, Antbor of 'The Bifi^t Hon. B. 
Disraeli, M.P., a Literary and Political Biogrrahy ;* and * Thirty Teara of Foreign Policy^ 
a Histoid of the Secretaoyshipe of the Earl of^ Aberdeen and YiMOont Flahnenton.' 3 voU, 
demy 8vo. doth, price Mt. 

(THOMAS) — THE LIFE OF LOKD 

BOLINGBBOKE; secretary of State in the reign of Qoeen Anne. By THOMAS MAC- 
KNIGHT. Demy 8T0. doth. 18<. 

MACPHERSON— VATICAN SCULPTURES. 

Selected and arranged In the or der in which they are fonnd In the Galleries. Briefly ex- 
plataied t^ BOBOT MACPHEBSON, Borne. With lUnitrations. 1 toL 18mo., 
doth. 6«. 

MALLET— COTTON : 

The Chemical, Geologioal, and Meteorological CondltiODi involred to its SocoeiBfiil Cnltl- 
Tation. With an Account of the Actual Conditions and P ractice of Coltnre In the Southern 
or Cotton States of North America. By Dr. JOHN WILLIAM MALLET, Ph. D. Univer- 
fity of Gottingen, A.B. Trin. Coll. Dublin, Professor of Chemistry to the UniTersity of 
Alabama, Analytical Chonist of the State Geological Survey, and Chemical Professor to 
the State School of Medktofli, Mobile. IvoLpostSvo. With lUnstralions. f«.6d. 

MALLET (EOBEET) — THE FIEST PRINCIPLES OP 

OBSERVATIONAL SEISMOLOGY: as developed to the Beport to the Boyal Sodety of 
London, of the Expedition made by ocmmiand of the Sodety toto the toterior of the 
: kingdom of Naples, to tovestlgate the circumstances of the great Neapolitan EarthqnakB 
of December, 1867. By ROBERT MALLETT, C.E., FJtl., FJBtA, MJLI.A., &e. &c 
Published by the Authority and with the Aid of the Royal Sodety of London. In 2 voli. 
royal 8vo« with numerous lUnstrations to Lithography and Wood, and Maps £3. 3fc 

MAEIOTTI— ITALY m 1848. 

ByL.MARIOTTL 8vo. cloth. 12i. 

MAESHALL— POPULATION & TRADE IN FRANCE, 

1861-62. By FREDERICK MARSHALL. IvoLpostSvo. 8«. 

MAZZTNI (JOSEPH)— THE DUTIES OP MAN. 

By JOSEPH MAZZINL PtetSvo. U. ... .. 

MELVILLE (WHTTE)— THE BEOOKES OP BEIDLE. 

MERE. By WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of * Hohnby House,' * The Ghuliaton,' te. 

3 vols, post 8V0. 

MAEKET ' HAEBOEdUGH ; 

OR, HOW MR. SAWYER WENT TO T HE SHIR ES. Fifth Edition. And INSmE 
THE BAR, now first published. By WHYTE MELVILLE; Author of *Dli^ 
Grand.' 6f. 

TILBUEY NOGO ; OE, Pas- 
sages IN THE LIFE OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL MAN. By WHYTE MELVILLE; 
Author of * Digby Grand.' 2 vols, post 8vo. doth. 2U. And New Edition, 1 toL 
crown 8vo. M. 

MBUNCOUET ; 

OR, SIR ORAN HAUT-TON By I2ie Author of 'Headlong Hall,' fee Cbup SdltioDu 
Post 8vo. boards. If. 
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MEREDITH (OWEN^— THE RING OF AMASIS. From 

the Papers of a Gennan Pbysiditk Edited bj OWEN MESEDITH. 2 vols, post 8to. 
clotlu 21«. 

— : LUCILE. A POEM. 



IJf OWEN MEREDITH. Grown 8to. doth. 12s, 



- SERBSKI PESME ; 



OR, NAnOKAL SONGS OF SERYIA. By OWEN MEREDITH. Ftapi doth. it. 

THE WANDERER. 

A Poem. By the Author of * Cly temnestra,' &c. Seoond edition, foolaeap 8to. doth. St. 6dL 

OWEN MEREDITH'S POEMS. 



Collected Edition. In a vols, fo^ tro. (fit tte iVeit.) , 

MEREDITH (GEORGE)— THE SHAVING OF SHAG- 

PAT. An Arabian Entertainment Bj GEORGE MEREDITH. (New Edition in the 
Press ^ 

'■ THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 

FEYEREL. By GEORGE MEREDITH. 3 yoIb. post Svo. doth. 3l«. 6<Z. 

MODERN LOVE: 



And Poems of the English Roadside. 1 voL fci^. 8vo. 6c 

EMILIA IN ENGLAND. 



Br OEOBGE MEREDITH. In 3 Tola, peat Sro. clolh. ll. lit. 6d. 

MICHTET.S— SECRET HISTORT OF THE AUSTRIAN 

^ GOVERNMENT, AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECUTIONS OF PROTESTANTS. 
Compiled from official documents. By ALFRED MICHIEI^. Post 8va doth. lOt. 6<L 

MILES BULLER; or the Little World of Oimiegate. 

3 vols, post 8va 

MOLESWOETH (EEV. W. N.)— THE HISTORY OP 

THE REFORM BILL OF 1832. fiy the Ber. W. N. MOLESWORTH. MJL, Incombent 
of St. Clement's, Rochdale. Demy 8vo. lOt. ed, 

MONET— TWELVE MONTHS WITH THE BASHI- 

BAZOUES. By EDWARD MONET. With Coloured HlnstraUons. Post 8vo. doth. U. 

MOOR— VISIT TO RUSSIA IN THE AUTUMN OP 

1862. By HENRY MOOR. With Illiutratiaos. Post 8vo. doth. It, ed. 

MORGAN— THE MIND OP SHAKSPERE, AS EX- 

HIBITED IN HIS WORKS. Bj the Bmf. A. A. MORGAN, M.A. Seoond editioD, 
f odflcap 8T0. doth. 9i, 

MORLET — ENGLISH WRITERS. The Writers before 

Chaaoer; with an Introductory Sketdi of the Four Periods of English Uteratore. Bj 
HENRY MORLEY. 1 voLdmy 8vo. 32t. 

MEMOIRS OP BARTHOLOMEW PAIR. 



^y HENRY MORLEY. With I^ty IlluatntkiDi. Demy 8vo. doth. 211. 

THE LIFE OF HENRY CORNELIUS 



AGRIPPA YON NETTESHEIM; Doctor and Knight, commonly known as a Magldan 
^y HENRY MORLEY. In 2 vols, post 8vo. doth. 18i; 
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MOBLET-^TEROME CARDAN. 

ABIOOBAFHT. BrHENBTUOBLEY. Two vols, jjiost Sro. dotlk 181. 

THE LIFE OP BERNARD PALI8ST, OP 

SAINTES. Hit Labonn and DIflooveriet in Arts and Sdenoe. By HENBT MOBLEY. 
Foat 8vo. cloth. Price I2t, Second and cheaper Edition. 

HOW TO MATTR HOME UNHEALTHY. 

By HENRY MOBLET. Beprinted from the < Examiner.' Second edition, small 8vo. f tiff 
wrapper, is. 

A DEFENCE OP IGNORANCE. 



^ HENBT UOKtET. 8miU8Ta.dotli. 31. 

MULOCK— THE HEAD OP THE PAMHiT. 

By Miss MULOCK. Sixth edition, crown 8to. doth, 6s. Cheap edition, post 8to. boards. 2s. 

— OLIVE ; A NOVEL. 

By Miss MULOCK. Che^;> edition, post 8vo. boards. 2s. 

THE OGILVIES ; A NOVEL. 



By Miss MULOCK. Cheap edition, post 8vo. boards. 2«. 

AGATHA'S HUSBAND. 



By Miss MULOCK. Cheap edition, post 8vo. boards. 2«. 

MUSHET— BOOK OP SYMBOLS. 

A Series of Seventj-five Short Essays on Morals, Religion, an d Ph ilosophy. Ea ch Essay" 
Illustrating an Ancient Symbol or Modem Pzeoept. By ROBERT MUSHET. Second 
edition, post 8to. cloth. 6t. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

By the White Republican of Eraser's Magazine. Post Sro. cloth." 9t. 

NORTON— CHILD OP THE ISLANDS; A POEM. 

By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. Second ediUon, square 8yo. cloth. 6f. 

OUE FAEM OF FOUR ACEES, AND THE MONEY 

WE MADE BY IT. Twentieth edition, small post 8vo. boards. Is. 

PETO (SIR S. MORTON, BART., M.P.) — TAXATION : 

Its Levy and Expenditure Past and Future ; being an Inquiry into our Financial PoUqy. 
By Sir S. MORTON PETO, Bart, M.P. for Flnsbuiy. Demy 8to. cloth. lOt. ed. 

RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OP A PLT- 

FISHER. Illustrated. With an Aj>pendix, containing ample Instructions totheKovks^ 
inclusive of Fly-making, and a List of really useful Flies. By CLERICUS. With Eig)tt 
Illustrations. PostSvo. doth. fs. 

REDGRAVE— A MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON 

COIOUB. By BICHABD BEDGBAYE, SJL 34nM>. cloth, td. 

RICHMOND— A MEMOIR OP THE LATE DUKE OF 

RICHMOND. With a Portrait lyoLdemy8To. 15s. 

RIDGE— HEALTH AND DISEASE, THEIR LAWS; 

WITH PLAIN PRACTICAL PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE PEOPLE, ^y BENJAMIN 
RIDGE, UJ)„ F.R.C.S. Second Edition. Post 8to., cloth. 12s, 
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BTDGE— OUESELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OXJR 

PHYSia By Dr. BENJAMIN RIDGE. In fcap. 8vo. cloth. Fifth EdiUon. Price U.6d. 

RIMMEL (EUGENE)— THE BOOK OF PERFUMES. 

By EUGEN^ BUOfEL. With 200 Illustntions. Post 8vo. 5f . 

ROBINSON — THE ITALIAN SCULPTURE COLLEC- 

TIONS OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. A Descriptive Cataloffae. com* 
prising an Aocoont of the AoqoiritioDS from the Gigli and Campana Collections. Wnstrated 



tlons of the South Kensington Museum. By Authority of the Committee of Council on 
Education. In a handsome royal 8yo. volume. It. 9d, 

(J. C.)— SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

' Italian Sculptures of the Middle Ages and Period of the Revival of Art. A Series of 50 
Fhotogra]^ of Woiics in the above Section of the Mnseum, Selected and Arranged by 
J. C. KOBINSON, F.SA. The Photographs executed by C. Thubstok I'homfsom. In 
one large handsome folio volume. £9. 6«. Published by Authority of the Science and 
Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education. %* Separate Plates 3$. each. 

JIOMAN CANDLES. 

Post 8vo. doth. 8s. 

ROSCOE— POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. 

By WILLIAM CALDWELL BOSCOE. Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his 
Brother-in-law, BICHARD HOLT HUTTON. Two vols, crown 8vo.. cloth. 2U. 

SALA (GEOEGE AUGUSTUS) — QUITE ALONE. 

Sy GEOBGE AUGUSTUS SAT, A 3 vols, post 8vo. 

GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, WITH SOME 

LONDON SCENES THEY SHINE UPON. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Crown 
8V0., cloth. Second Edition. St. 

ST. JOHN, BAYLE— THE SUBALPINE KINGDOM; 

Or. EXPERIENCES AND S-ITTDIES IN SAVOY. PIEDMONT, AND GENOA. By 
BAYLE ST. JOHN. 2 vols. Post 8vo., doth. 2U. 

TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE IN 

A LEVANTINE FAMILY. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. Cheap EdiUon. Post 8vo. 
boards. U, 

MARETIMO ; 



A STORY OF ADVENTURE. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. Reprinted from ' Chambers' 
JoumaL' Post 8vo., boards. . U, 



THE LOUVRE ; 



Or, BIOGRAPHY OF A MUSEUM. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. Post 8vo., doth. 10s. 6d. 

ST. JOHN, J. A.— THE EDUCATION of the PEOPLE; 

By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, Author of 'Isis/ 'Life of Louis Napoleon,* &c. 
Post 8vo., doth. 8«. 6d. Dedicated to Sir John P&kington, M J*. 

ISIS; AN EGYPTIAN PILGIIIMAGE. 

By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. Second Edltlbn. 2 vols., post 8vo., doth. }2«. 

THE NEMESIS OF POWER: Causes 



and Forms of Revolution. By JAME^ AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. Fcap. cloth. 6«. 

PHILOSOPHY AT THE FOOT OF 



THE GROSS. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. Fcap. doth. 6«. 
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ST. JOHN, J. A.— THE PEEACHING OP CHEIST, ITS 

NATURE AND CONSEQUENCEB. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. SmaU 8to., 
■ewed. lt,%d, 

SAVAGE— BACHELOE OP THE ALBANY. A NoveL 

By IL W. SAVAGE. Gheop Edition. FOft Svo., boardi^ Sc 

THE FALCON FAMILT; or, TOUNG lEE- 

hASD. ASttMaaHToreL ^ H. W. SAVAGE. Cbe^pSUUoB. ?Mt em., Intrdi. U. 



MY UNCLE THE.CUEATE. 

By H. W. SAYAGB. Cbeap Edition. Post Sva, booKto. 2t, 

REUBEN MEDLICOTT ; or, THE COMING 

MAN. Bj K. W. SATAOE. Kew Edition. Crown Sto., dotli. Si. 

CLOVEE COTTAGE ; or, I CAN'T GET IN. 

A Novelette. By the Author of 'The Falcon FamQy/ &c. With XUastratloDi. la 
fcap. 8yo„ cloth. 6«. 

SCRUTATOR— PRACTICAL LESSONS ON HUNTING 

AND SPORTING. By 8CB.VTA.T0IR. I toL post Sro. _ 

SHAEPE'S ATLAS : 

Comprising Fifty-four Maps, constructed upon a System ot Scale and ProiDortioai from 
the most recent Authorities, and Engraved on Steel, by J. WILSON LOWRY. 



a Copious Consulting Index. In a largo folio voiume. 
edges, plain, 36«. ; or with the maps coloured. tU, 



With 
Half xnorooQo, gilt back and 



OOHTENTS. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

, 6. 
6. 

1. 

!8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
tl9. 

'20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
.26. 
26. 
27. 



The World— Western Hemisphere. 

The World— Eastern Hemisphere. , 

The World— Mercator's Projection. 

Europe, with the Medtterraoean. 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Englandand Wales— Railway Map.North. 

England andWales— Railway Map,South. 

ScoUaad. 

Ireland. 

France— Bel^nm— Switzerland. 

Belgium and Holland. 

Prussia, Holland, and German Stately 

Switzerland. 

Austrian Empire. 

Turkey and Greece. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

Spahi and Portugal. 

Northern Sweden, and Frontier of 

Russia. 
Denmark, Sweden, and Raasia on the 

Baltic 
Western Russia, firom the Baltic to the 

Euzine. 
RoEBiA on the Enxine. 
Russia on the Caucasos. 
Russia in Europe. 
Northern Asia— Ajriatic Russia. 
South- West. Asia— Overland to India. 
South-East^ii Asia — Bbmah, China, 

And Japan. 



28. Australia and New Zealand* 

29. Egypt and Arabia Petrca. ' 

30. Nubia and Abysahxia to Babel Mabdeb 

Strait. 

31. Asia Minor. 

32. Syria and the Turkish Provinces on tli« 

Persian Gulf. 

33. Western Persia. 

34. Eastern Persia. 

35. Affghanistan and the Punjab. 

36. Beloochistan and Scinde. 

37. Central India. 

38. TheCamaiae. 

39. Bengal, &c 

40. India— Oeneral Map. 

41. North Africa. 

42. South Africa. 

43. British North America. 

44. Central America. 

46. United States— General JILap. 

46. United States— Nortb-East. 

47. United States— South-East 

48. United States— South-WesL 

49. Jamaica, and Leeward and Windward 

Islands. 

50. Mexico and Guatemala. 

51. South America. 

52. Colambian and Peruvian Republios, and 

Western Brazil. 
58. La Plata, Chili, and Southern BnuiL 
54. Eastern Brazil 



The above Maps are sold Separately. Eadi Map, Flahi, id. ; Coloured, 6d^ 
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SHAEPE— STUDENTS ATLAS. 

WltJi a Oopdms Index. 98 CoIowbA Majpq, aetaolBd firam €he preovding. Eillo, half- 
bound. 21«. 

SLACK — THE PHILOSOPHY OF PEOGRESS IN 

HUMAN AFFAIBS. By BES&Y /AMES SLJM2K, F.G.S.. BairisteriA-Lcw. Post 
8T0., doth. 6<. 

SMITH (ALBEET)— WILD OATS axt, DEAD LEAVES. 

By ALBERT SMITH. Second £ditlim. Omwn Sto., cMh. e>. 

(REV. JAMES)— THE DIVINE DRAMA OP 



HSTOET AMD CIVILI£A.naK. ^ tke Bee JAMEB SUTH. Smdotta. nt. 

SMITH (MRS.) — PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 

COOKERY, with a Series of Billf of Fare; atao, Diiecttona on Carving. Truasing; &o.. 
Bv Mrs. SMITH, nuyij years professed CcKdc to most of the leading lamllies in the 
Metropolis. Post 8vo. ckath. ftc. €dL-^ 

SPICER (HENRY) A WHITE HAND AND A BLACK 

THUMB; and OODSIN CIS. Bj HENBY 8PICEB. 1 voL poet 8vo. doth. at. 

STRANGE THINGS AMONG US. 

By H. SPICEB, Anthor of * OM Styles.' New Sdition. With Addenda. Post 8yo. doth. 
7(.CcL 

STEPNEY— LIEUT.-COLONEL STEPNEY COWELL— 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN OFFTCER DURING THE PENINSULAR 
WAR. Fcap., doth. 6s. 

STIGANT— A VISION OF BARBAROSSA, and OTHER 

POEMS. By WOiUAM SnaANT. Foi^8Ta.detlL It*. 

* STONEWALL ' JACKSON, late General of the Confede- 

rate States Army. A Biographical Sketch, and an Ontline of his Virgtadan OuDpaigns, 
By the Anthor of ' life hi the South.' Post 8vo. 2«. 6<2. boards, 3s. doib. 

STORY — ROBA DI ROMA. 

By W.W. STORY. Third Edition, in 1 Tolnme, crown Svo. doth. 7s. fid. 

POEMS. 



By W.W. STORY. Post 8vo. cloth, fit. . 

SYBEL (VON)— THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

OF THE CRUSADES. ByYONSYBEL. Traodated by LsAf I>UFF GORDOQS. ItdL 
post 8yo. 10s. ed, 

TANNHAUSER, OR, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS. 

A Poem. By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. Fcapu 999. dcA. Fourth 
Edition. 3s.6<i. 

TAYLOR (HENRY)— PLAYS AND POEMS. 

New and complete Edition. 3 vols. fcap. By HENRY TAYLOR» Anthor of 'fUl^i Van 
Arterekle,' * St. Clement's Ewe,* Jec S yoIb. feip.«la«h. •!«•. 
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TAYLOR— EDWIN THE FAIR ; ISAAC OOMNEinTS ; 

THE EYE OF THE CONQUEST, AND OTHKB POEMS. By HENBT TATIiOB. 
Thiid edition. Fcap. 8yo. cloth. 3«.6<i. 

ST. CJLEMENT'S EVE : A DRAMA. 



BjHENBYTATLOB* Author of •Philip Van ArteTelde/&c iTol.fcap. 6«. 

THACaBDERAT— THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK 

By M. A. TrrMABSH. Fourth Edition, Uniform with Thackeray's <Mi0oeIkzieoiif 
EiBays.' In crown 8to. cloth, with Hliutraticms. 6<. „ 



— NOTES OP A JOURNEY FROM CORN- 

HILL TO GRAND CAIRO. BY WAY OP LISBON, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOFLE, 
AND JERUSALEM. By W. M. THACKERAY. With a Coloured F^rontiapiece. 
Second Edition. Small 8vo. doth. New Edition. 4«. 



CHRISTMAS BOOKS: 



Containhig 'MBS. PERKINS' BALL.' 'DR. BIRCEC.' 'OUR STREET.' With Illiiata«- 
tioDS. New Edition. One Tol. square. Cheap Edition, doth. 8«. 

Or sold separately. St. 

MRS. PERKINS' BALL. 



WUh 22 lUustrations. 3f. 



DOCTOR BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG 



FRIENDS. Witti 16 Illustrations. 31. 



OUR STREET, 



Witii 16 lUustrations. 3s. 

THURSTAN— THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM ; 

Or, EROS AND ANTEROS. By HENRY J. THURSTAN. Crown 8vo., doth. 8s. 6d. 

TOWNSHEND — DESCRIPTIVE TOUR IN SCOT- 

LAND. By CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. With twelve lUustraUoos. 8vo. 
doth. 8s. 

SERMONS IN SONNETS : 

WITH A TEXT ON THE NEW YEAR: and otiier Poems. By CHAUNCY HARE 
TOWNSHEND. Small 8to. dotlh 7s. 6d. 

THE THREE GATES. 



IN VERSE. By CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. Second Edition, with addiUooa 
and Portrait Post 8vo. doth. I0f.6(i. 

TROLLOPE'S (ANTHONY) WORKS. 

CAN YOU FOBGIVE HEB? With 20 niustrations. Vol I. demy 

Syo. doth. lis. 

BAGHEL BAY. A New Novel. Sixth Edition. In 2 toIs. post 87a 
11.1s. 

BAGHEL BAY. Seventh and Gheaper Edition. With Eiontispieoe by 

J. £. MILLAIS. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

NOBTH AMEBIOA. Fourth and Gheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8yo. 
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TBOLLOPE'S (ANTHONY) "WOUES— continued. 

OBLET FABM. With Forty lUtistrations by J. E. Millais. Hand* 
•omely boiud in cloth. 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth. IL 2t. 

TALES OF ALL COUNTBIES. 1 voL poet Svo. doth. 10s, 6(2. 

. Second Seriea. Port 8yo. doth.' 

10f.6(L 

First and Second Series. New and 



Gbeaper Edition. With Illustrationi by BCarcoi Stone. 1 vol. crown 8?o. doth. 6«. 
DIL THOBNE. Eighlh Edition. 5$. 
THE BEBTBAMS. Sixth Edition. 58. 

WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. Fifth Edition. 5». 
THE KELLYS AND THE CKELLYS. Fifth Edition. 5». 
THE MACDEBMOTS OF BALLYCLOBAN. Third Edition. 5*. 
CASTLE BICHMOND. Fourth Edition. 5». 

Uniformly printed in crown Sva, and handsomely bound in red doth. 

TEOLLOPE (T. ADOLPHUS)— A HISTOEY OP THE 

COMMONWEALTH OF FLORENCE, from the Earliest Independence of the Commxme to 
the FaU of the RepubUc in 1S31. By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Vols. L 
and IL, demy Svo. 30«. 

LINDISFAEN CHASE. 

By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TEOLLOPE; Author of 'La Beata,* *Beppo/ &c 3 vols. 
■ poitSvo. ^ 

BEPPO, THE CONSCEIPT. 



Qy THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 2 vols, post 8to., doth. 12. U. 
New and Cheap Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth. 5<. 

GUniO MALATESTA. 



New and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth. 5t, 

MAEIETTA. 



New and Cheap Edition. Crown Svo., cloth. 5<. 

LA BEATA : a Novel. 



Crown 8vo., doth. 6«. 

A LENTEN JOUENET IN UBT- 



BRIA AND THE MARCHES OF ANCONA. 1 yoln post Svo. 10*. 

/ 



PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL 

THE FRIAR: A Stoiy of an Interdict With Portrait Post Svo. cloth. 12f. 

— FILIPPO STROZZI. A Biography. 



Post Svo. doth. l2r. 

TUSCANY in 1849 and in 1859. 



Post Svo. doth. l(X.6d. 

A DECADE OF ITALIAN 



WOMEN. 2 vols, post Svo., doth. With Portraits. 22t. 

. THE GIELHOOD OP CATHE* 



BINE DE* MEDICI. In I voL poat Svo, dotb. lOt. td. 
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TEOLLOPE (THEODOSIA) — SOCIAL ASPECTS OP 

BEVOLUnON, IX A SERIES OF lETTEBa FROM FLQKBNCB. BqnfiUid firom 
the 'Athenaemn/ With a Sketch of Safasaqiiant EvenU op to the RMMiitTfane. Bjf 
THEODOSIA TBOLLOPE. Put 8V0. cloth. 8f.«iL 

TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. By M. S. C, 

Author of * Little Poems for Little People.' Second Editloa, with a; Frontlisiece. [Fcqii. 
doth. lM.9d. 

VANCE (ALEXANDER) — ROMANTIC EPISODES 

OF CHIVALRIC AMD MEDLEVAL FRANCE ; to which are anpended eoaie fsw 
PkMagee fh>m Montaigm. Now done taito EngUah 1^ ALEXANDER YANd. FittSvo. 
doth. 10*. 6<L 



. THE HESTORT AND 

PLEASANT CHRONICLB OF LITTLE JEHAN DE SAINTRli, AND OF TKELADY 
OF THE FAIR COUSll^a Together with the Book of the Knight of the.Tower Landry, 
which he made for tiie Instmction of his Danghten. Now done toto Enf^ttsh txj ALEX- 
ANDER YANCE. Post 8Y0., doth. lOt. 6<L 

VLADIMIE AND CATHERINE; 

Or. JUbr ia the Year IMU An Historical Romance. By a^ Thbij Yeaaaf Bferfdent in 
Russia. 1 VOL post 8yo., cloth. KX. 9d, 

WALKER (MARY ADELAIDE)— THROUGH MACE- 

DONIA TO THE ALBANIAN LAKES. By MARY ADELAIDE WALEKR. ia 
1 vol. demy 8vo. With Twelve beantifal Illustrations. 20s, 

WALMSLET (COL.)— THE CHASSEUR D'AFRIQUE, 

AND OTHER TALES. By HUGH M. WALMSLEY, Colonel Imperial Ottonan Army, 
Author of ' Sketdies of Algraia,' Aa With Photographic Illustrations. Post Sro. IQi. M. 

WAYFARING SKETCHES AMONG THE GREEKS 

AND TURKS. AND ON THE SHORES OF THE DANUBE. By a Seven Yeaaf 
Resident in Greece. Second Editkm. Post 8vo. cloth. 9s. 

WEBER, HERR VON— LIFE OF CARL MARIA VON 

WEBEB. By HBBS TON WEBEB. 2 TOb. p06t Sro. 22*. 

WmST-PLAYER CmE). 

THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF SHORT WHIST. EzFLAnmD akd Icxttrbatsd 
BT COLONEL BLYTH. With nnmaioiia Diagnuns printed in Colours. laap, lemo. 
Second Edition. 5«. 

WHITE^EASTERN ENG LAND. Fhhh the Thameg to 

theHmnber. By WALTER WUITK 2 vola. poat 8to. 

A LONDONER'S WALK TO THE LAND'S 

END^ AND A TRIP TO THE SGILLy KELES. Second Edition. Post 8vo. dotb. 
With ftmr Ksps. 4x. 

A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. 



Bj WikLTEB WHITE. Vonrtk EaUao. WltliaHap. Fait Svt^ clvOk *. 

Alli EOtlKD THE WREKIN. 

BfWALTBK WHITE, Hirnnit FrtMiw, >ott »fo. ctott. »$. 



GHAPHEAK AND HALT/, 193, PICCADILLY. Zl 

WHITE— NOETHUMBEELAND AND THE BOEDER. 

^WALTEB WUITK Second XdUku. 'WUbaMaf. VMtavo.eIatb. 10(.«L 

A JULY HOLIDAJ IN SAXONY, BOHE- 



MIA ASD STTiTOTA. By WALTER Wflfni^ B»t 8to. dotb. 9t. . 

ON FOOT THEOUGH TYKOL ; 

XX^TBK SUlOfES OF 1855. Bj WALTER WHITE. Poet Sto. doth. ^ 

— l::- A SAILOE-BOTS LOG-BOOK. 



From Pbrtsmoafh to Feiho. With a Fartnft. Edited bj WALTER WHITE. 1 toL 
crown 8yo. 6<. 

WILKINSON (J. J. G.) — THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS 

CONITEXION WITH MAN. lUntnted Iqr tbs pdndna OtBns. Br JAMES JOHK 
GAKTB WILKINSON. lOat tTO. doOt. U. 

WILLIAMS— HINTS ON THE CULTIVATION OF 

BRITISH AND EXOTIC FERNS AND LYOOPODIUMS; wit h Deac ripttons of One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Species and Varieties. By BENJAMIN SAMUEL WILLIAMSL 8vo. 
cIotiL 3i.ed. 

THE ORCHID-GROWER'S MANUAL? 

Containing a Brief Description of iqmards of Two Hnndred and Sbdy OrcihidioeoaB FLsBii^ 
tfl^eiher witii Notlees of their times of Flowering, and most u>proTed Modes ofT iealUMui . 
By BENJAMIN SAMITEL WILLIAMS. With a Goloored Frontispiece. Seeood Edltioa. 
Post 8vo. doth. St. 

WILLS — OLD LEAYES GATHERED FROM 'HOUSE- 

HOLD WORDS.' Iljr W. HENBT WIU& F«at 8vo. clotb. tl; 

WORNUM (R N.>-THE EPOCHS OP PAINTING. 

A Biographical and Critical Essay on Fainting and Painters of all Times and many Places, 
^y RALPH NiSmOl30JS WORNUM, Keeper and fSmaBtuj^ National GaUafl|L Wltli 
nmnerons Uliutrations. Demy Syo., doth. 20«. • 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES; 

An Introdaetlon to the Sfcn4^ of <he HSstory of Ornamental Art Qy RALPH N. WOR- 
NUM. In royal 8vo. doth, with -fery many Tllnatrations. Second Edition. 8i. 

WRIGHT (R)— THE LIFE OF GENERAL WOLFE. 

?yR. WRIGHT. Ih 1 YoL demy 8vo., doth. 16«. 

YATES (EDMUND) —THE BUSINESS OF PLEA- 

SUREL ^EDMUND YATES. 2 yola. post 8yo. 

YQNGE— THE LEPE OF FTKTJVMAESHAL ABTHUB^ 

DUKE OF WELLEEf&TQN. B^CSAJULES DCEX TONGE. WIthBvtiait» HaBs, and 
Maps. 2 vols. 8Ta dott. 40s; 

ZOE'S BRAND ; a Novel 

B;tlieAaUiaraf'Bea>iaiiiaidedtalliaq!.' Cniralvo. U. 



Is OHAPBtlN AND HALL. 193, HOOADILLT. 

BOOKS FOR THE ^^ Mo' SCHOOLS, 

IBBHED CKDEB THB ^g \®7j^ AUTHOBITT O? TH* 

8CIEHCE AHD ART ^^^^^ DEPABTHBHT,; 

SOUTH I^^^^P? KENSINGTON. 



'tBB CHABACTEEIBTIC8 OF STYTiEB. An IntrodnoUou 

to (he Studr i>t tbe Hliloir a[ OnanKnUl Act. By RALPH K. WOKNUU. SeMnl 
Edttloii. Inro ytl aio, »Uti veiy miojr Wmln UoM. gi . 

BUBOHBl^PS LnTEAS FEBSFBCnvH. B;B.BirBCH;inV. 

FlfttaEdlilaii. F«tara. WLtta IlliutnUoiia. Il 

BtrBOHETT*S DEflNmOITS OF QEOICBTBT. ~ a4iiiQ'. 

•and. Tblrd EdItloD. Fries td. 

BUBOHBTT'a PSACTICAIi GEOMETBT. Fourth Bdltion, 
DTCE'S ELEMETTTAKY OUTLHTES OF OBITAMEMT. BO 

Belecled Plal«^ EmaU foUo. Kwed. Price u. 

TEXT TO DYCE'S DEAWINO BOOM. Foap. 8to. Prloe 6d. 
JtESaBATE'S UANTTAIi AZn> CATEOEISH OUT OOLOnB. 

SKODdBailWn. 34iiKi. M»aL Prita M. 

BESQBAVE OX THE I7ECESBITY OF FBrBTCIFIiEB IK 

ItUCHINQ DESiaN. Fup. stwed. Price td. 

A DL&OBAM TO HJiUBTBATE TBE BABUONIOUB BE- 



BOB^SOITB LECTTTBEB Oir THE MXJBETTM. Foap-Bewed. . 
AD* AIiFHABET OF COIiOTTB. Bedooed from ttaa worka of 

FMd. Hv, CtaerrenlL tlAHwed. Price 3i. 

DIBEOTIOHS FOB TNTROnTJCTNOt ELEUEZTTABT 

DRAWINO IN BCHOOI^ AND AMOKQ WOBKUEN. PobUibed it the teonat ot 
<lie Sodelr of Arte. Bnull 4U). cloth. Price 4i. td. 

H^nSTBATIOSTB TO BE EUFLOTED IS TBE FBAC- 

TICAL LE^iOHS ON BOTANT. AcUpud to ill cliMBf. Pr«iHrad for Ihe Sootti Ken- 
tbljpa a Uleenm. Bj the HEV. PROF. HdNSLOW. With lUnitiiUiiu, Port liro. 

SBAWIHO FOB BTiEMEMTABT SCHOOLS : Being a Manoal 

of tbe Uetbod of Teushlig Dnwiiig, ipecUlT MUpUd for Uk Dk of Uuian o( NiUoml 
and Pirochlil BcbooU. ig BLuFa, DATIieON, Btid .Muter of the Cheiter Scbsol- 
of Art. Pnbllelwd Diider tbe hidcUod of tbe Sdence ud Art Depulmeat of the Com- 
mlttea of Ooimcll ot EdoaUiML Pott no. doth. St. 
HLBHENT8 OF QEOUETBIOAIi DBAWXEVO ; or "Prtu^rml 
Geometiy, Plaoa uid SolM, iQCIodtng both Onhc^nphlc end PenpectlTe 
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